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CYCLING FOR WOMEN. 


ITH the advent of the bicycle into this country, some nine 

years ago, women felt and complained that here was a new 
recreation provided for their husbands, brothers, and male ac- 
quaintance generally, in which they could have no possible share. 
They envied the riders of the flying wheel the speed and apparent 
ease with which they travelled; they longed for the fine exercise 
of which the new steed seemed such a capital medium ; and, above 
all, they resented the absolute selfishness of a contrivance which 
they were not only forbidden to use, but even to accompany in its 
pleasant wanderings 
over shaded country 
roads, and into en- 





woman was compelled to drive her tricycle was not only weak and 
ineffective, but was denounced as absolutely injurious, and had the 
further disadvantage of uncomfortably disarranging the dress. 

The difficulty thus discovered, its remedy was obvious ; the luxu- 
rious seat was speedily replaced by the more sensible saddle, and 
at once a woman, barring the impediment of her skirts, was able 
to ride a tricycle on equal terms with a man. 

With the first tricycles was also made: a broad-gauged, clumsy 
machine termed a “sociable,” in which, on a cushioned ‘seat, two 
persons could ride side by side, each performing his or her share 
of the labor of propulsion, and each doing part of the steering, as 





with her hands folded, or resting on convenient handles at her 
sides, and be trundled along at a good pace without the slightest 
exertion of strength; or she may perform any proportion of the 
labor, and obtain any amount of exercise. 

Certain of these tandems, termed “ convertibles,” are so arranged 
that the rear’part can be detached and removed, leaving a perfect 
single tricycle, weighing twenty pounds less than when in its dou- 
ble form. 

The extreme width of a tandem is forty inches, and its weight, 
fully equipped and ready to carry two riders over ordinary country 
roads, is about a hundred pounds. The cost of a single tricycle is 

about $185, and that 
of a convertible tan- 





chanted by-ways inac- 
cessible to other ve- 
hicles. To be sure, 
they deplored the 
“headers” and innu- 
merable other acci- 
dents to which the bi- 
eycler is heir, but felt 
perfectly willing to 
take the chances of 
these with their bro- 
thers, could they but 
ride with them. It 
did seem to these look- 
ers-on that a less 
restive steed, and one 
more willing to stand 
still upon occasion, 
would perhaps be bet- 
ter adapted to the 
proper appreciation of 
choice bits of scenery, 
and to the  inter- 
change of greetings 
with passing acquaint- 
ances. Still, with all 
its failings and short- 
comings, the bicycle 
was possessed of 
so many undeniable 
charms that it was an 
object of admiration 
and longing to many 
persons who, by rea- 
son of their sex, age, 
or imperfect museu- 
lar development, were 
forced to class it 
among their unattain- 
ables. 

While the bicycle 
was thus sowing dis- 
content and envy 
broadcast with every 
motion of its glitter- 
ing but attenuated 
form, there came a ru- 
mor from over the sea 
to the effect that a 
new cycle having three 
wheels, and therefore 
called a “tricycle,” 
had been invented es- 
pecially for the use of 
those to whom the 
two-wheeler was not 
adapted. The rumor 
was followed by con- 
firmatory reports, and 
marvellous tales of the 
speed attained by the 
new machine, the ease 
with which it could be 
ridden up-hill, its su- 
periority in every par- 
ticular over all other 
forms of cycle, and the 
statement that it would 
prove to be for women 
all that the bicycle was 
to men. 

The tricycle came, 
was tried, and did not 
fulfil the promises 
made for it. Men 
managed it fairly well, 
and by a very few who 
were able to ride both 
machines it was pre- 
ferred to the bicycle; 
but only about one in 
fifty of the women who 
tried it was possessed 
of strength sufficient 
to drive it over any but the very smoothest, hardest, and most level 
of roadways. 

There was a radical defect somewhere in the machine, and final- 
ly it was discovered. Tricycles for women’s use were provided 
with broad, high-backed, comfortably cushioned seats, while those 
for men offered only small hard saddles, Herein lay the whole 
difficulty. The cushioned seat was too soft, and its breadth pre- 
vented the strong, straight, downward thrust of the legs that dis- 
tinguishes the use of the modern bicycle from that of the obsolete 
velocipede, and which men, seated on their small saddles, found 
equally possible on the tricycle. The forward thrust with which a 











Fig. 1.—Sarreen Dress.—Front..—[For Back, see Page 504.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs. 1-10. 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Cuiné Sik a 


though two persons drove a horse, each one holding a single rein. 
The “sociable” was as comfortable as a /éte-d-téte arm-chair, and 
could be about as easily driven over ordinary country roads. 

It was short-lived, and in its place we have the “ tandem”—a 
narrow, light-running road machine, on which two persons may 
ride, sitting one behind the other. Both are seated on saddles, of 
which the forward one is placed considerably lower than that in 
the rear, and is peculiarly adapted to a lady’s use.j The rider oc- 
cupying the rear seat attends to the steering, and the entire work 
of driving the machine may be done by him if desirable or neces- 
sary. The rider occupying the front seat may, if she chooses, sit 





For description see Supplement. 


dem about $250. 

A lady’s tricycle 
skirt should be made 
perfectly plain,of light- 
weight dark flannel, 
cut narrower and 
somewhat longer than 
for ordinary wear. 
Beneath the skirt rid- 
ing trousers may be 
worn, though they are 
not considered indis- 
pensable. A _ jersey 
waist will be found 
the most comfortable, 
and a close-fitting cap, 
tennis shoes, and 
gauntlet gloves com- 
plete the costume. 

Great care should 
be taken to avoid over- 
exertion. Do not ride 
after you have become 
tired, or attempt, un- 
der any circumstances, 
the strain of steep hill 
climbing. 

For ordinary fairly 
level country reads the 
tricycle is a safer and 
better machine than 
tle bicycle, and at a 
small sacrifice of speed 
can be driven as easily. 

Scores of American 
women who will take 
long tricycle trips this 
summer in company 
with their husbands, 
fathers, and brothers, 
and who will thus gain 
a hitherto undreamed 
of amount of health, 
strength, and pleasure, 
will tind cause to bless 
the man who added the 
third wheel to the bi- 
cycle. Nor will they 
forget to extend their 
heart-felt thanks to him 
who first substituted 
the saddle for the 
broad softly cushioned 
tricycle seat. 








THE BORE. 

“ 4 i bore,” says 

Dr. Holmes, “ is 
the same eating dates 
under the cedars of 
Lebanon as over a 
plate of baked beans 
in Beacon Street.” He 
may be on familiar 
footing with all the 
planets, have the Ve- 
das at his tongue’s end, 





\ ‘i Zz write poetry with fatal 
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facility, paint pictures, 
or keep a hotel; he 
may be garmented in 
threadbare gentility or 
in cloth of gold; his 
manners may have 
been dictated by Lord 
Chesterfield. “We 
care not how he is 
dressed, in the poorest 
or in the best, nor for 
the fashion of his be- 
havior,” he is still the 
veriest nuisance that 
ever breathed. . He is 
equally unwelcome though he belong to the nobility or the work- 
ing classes, and an hour of his society is as serious an infliction as 
an attack of malaria. In fact, it leaves us in about the same debil- 
itated condition, and the tonic has not been discovered that can 
brace the human system against repeated visitations of this kind: 
no constitution can stand out against it; it is doubtful if the insur- 
ance offices would accept an applicant who was threatened with this 
affliction, or pay up a policy when such a chronic ailment was sus- 
pected. No treatment, no physic, neither belladonna nor hellebore, 
neither Oxford nor Newnham, can change the character and complex- 
ion of the bore, or eliminate the intangible element that separates 
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him from his fellows—once a bore, always a bore. 
It is bred in the bone ; it is not a mere cutaneous 
disease, skin-deep like beauty; it goes to the 
marrow, and no surgical operation has succeeded 
in extracting it; there is no elixir that will rem- 
edy the complaint, and all the medical schools 
are powerless before it. It has been ordained 
that the bore should be unsuspicious of this: 
were it otherwisé, perhaps he might find grace 
to effect a cure, to discover a specific, but he goes 
on without the least hint that he is not the epit- 
ome of all that is interesting and charming in 
companionship, and nothing one can do or say 
convinces him to the contrary. He is totally 
Jacking in the capacity for understanding him- 
self, or projecting himself into the consciousness 
of others; he possesses a fund of self-apprecia- 
tion large enough to stock an entire parish, and a 
touching confidence in Gne’s interest in him, in 
everything that relates to his experience, from 
his neck-tie to his mental potentialities and per- 
turbations. He believes in himself as nobody 
else ever does, and has a faith that all his moods 
and tenses are worth being reported and regis- 
tered, He is his own Boswell, and never gives 
over stating his case. Sometimes, however, he 
is a dumb bore; he sits in one’s presence for in- 
terminable moments, and demands a solo, as if 
he had bought a ticket for this entertainment, 
and meant to get his money’s worth. This spe- 
cies is a little more exciting than the other va- 
riety, because one is always expecting him to 
blossom into speech; he has the air of being 
just about to say something worth while, but of 
having thought better of it. 


“Harper's Youne Prorie seems to improve with 
every num ber.”"—The Living Church, Chicago. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iiiustraten WeeKty. 


The number for Jwy 18 contains an article on 

Ocean Grove, entitled ad Tenting by the Sea-Side.” 
with a Full page illustration by CHARLES GRAHAM ; 
“ Living Barometers,” by E. D. Watker; “ Carl 
the Lapp,” by Etta Ropmaw Cuvrca, 
In fiction, Mes. Linurm’s serial story, “ False 
Witness,” is continued, and the Jirst instalment 
is given of a short serial by Kirk Munror. The 
title is, “* A Nautical Experiment.” “ Mr, Thomp- 
son and the Crab” is a short humorous story by 
ALLAN Forman. 

The stories are illustrated, and in addition there 
is a front-page by Frank Frencn, entitled “A 
Child of the Sunrise Land,’ and “A Famous 
Cup of Tea,” by A. Brennan. 


SupscnipTion Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youne Prorir 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in nostage- 
stamps. 
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GROOM AND BRIDEGROOM. 


HE apparent epidemic which has pre- 

vailed with more or less force in the 
country of late, under whose influence the 
daughters of wealthy and well-bred fam- 
ilies have taken to marrying the grooms of 
their horses, is one not at all to be laughed 
at, but one that demands, on the contrary, 
some serious thought and attention. 

What it is about rough and uneducated 
and unmannered men that inspires emotion 
in delicate and supposably refined girls, 
reared in prond homes and under the re- 
straint of the fine behavior of their elders, 
is a mystery passing strange and not easily 
to be explained. The only reason, on the 
face of things, for the fact that these per- 
sons do seem to inspire these emotions is 
the contrast that their rude and robust 
strength presents to the somewhat attenu- 
ated retinements around the girl, as if the 
ruder man were the counterpart and com- 
plement of her scale of being. 

But not seeking further just now for rea- 
sons, it may be as well to look at the causes 
that allow such a state of things to become 
possible. Most families having the means 
to keep up an establishment consider a 
part of that establishment to be fine horses 
and carriages, and the necessary servant- 
men to attend to them. Not only is there 
the carriage and pair, but the phaeton and 
village-cart, and countless other arrange- 
ments, and if the mamma has her victoria, 
the daughter must have her own pretty equi- 
page, often only complete when the groom 
sits upright behind with his folded arms, 
like a figure “monlded in colossal ealm.” 
Then, too, the graceful horseback riding is 
always more or less in vogue and to be de- 
sired as pleasant and healthy exercise; and 
there, as well, the groom must ride, not too 
far away for fear of accident or uncomfort- 
able encounter. But the girl who becomes 
a“ whip,” however shrinking and timid be- 
fore she took the reins, presentiy has be- 
come confidént, assured, and mistress of 
herself, as well as of the horse, in a degree 
which she was not before. Once, she would 








hardly have dared address a gentleman of 
her own circle unless in reply to him, and 
then only with downcast eye and rising 
color; but addressing the groom in the fre- 
quent opportunities or necessities of ride 
or drive habituates her to the act, and takes 
from her manners no little of the bloom we 
love, and which is the charm of girlhood. 
Often, too, when members of the family go 
to drive, she, for want of room, is given the 
seat beside the coachman, most imprudent- 
ly and in very bad taste, and if she talks 
with him freely, the others-hardly perceive 
it, and in the unconstraint of the country 
drive hardly think of it if they do perceive it. 

All this gives her the chance of acquaint- 
ance with the groom or coachman as no- 
thing else could do. It introduces her to a 
novelty in experience, a new picture in her 
gallery, a new character in her thoughts; 
it takes those thoughts of hers away into 
the mysteries of a life and a nature appar- 
ently different from anything that she 
knows familiarly, and whose interests are 
certainly other than those of her experi- 
ence. The element of secrecy that neces- 
sarily enters into the acquaintanceship, too, 
gives it a certain hint of romance not un- 
pleasant to the young. The servant who 
had been hitherto regarded by her only as 
a servant, as alone it was her place to re- 
gard him, whatever may be the kindly 
duties of her parents and elders toward 
him, becomes an individual of thoughts, 
feelings, affections, passions; she finds her- 
self thinking about him, curious about him, 
pitying him, interested in him, and, as in 
driving and riding, he who is master of the 
art is the master of the moment too, the 
admirable person of the moment, as the 
master of any art under consideration is ad- 
mirable, she finds herself admiring him, and 
the rest is soon told. A marriage follows, 
whose fruit to her, reared as she has been in 
gentle luxury,can only be dust and ashes; a 
marriage which is lamentable not because a 
rich girl has married a poor man, not at all 
because of arbitrary distinction of classes, 
of aristocratic prejudice or any ignoble pre- 
tensions, but because of totally different 
habits, customs, needs, and ideas, so differ- 
ent, indeed, as almost to have bred different 
natures, 

Were the groom merely a young man 
without money or known pedigree, who de- 
sired to improve himself, to be lifted, to be ed- 
ueated, feeling that noble discontent which 
is beneath all pure ambition, the marriage 
would be another aftair altogether; it would 
be asimple matter to help him to the things 
for which he had his righteous ambition. 
But the groom, in real truth, is frequently a 
person who does not desire improvement 
other than as marrying his master’s daugh- 
ter will increase the money in his pocket, 
who would rather give up the girl, indeed, 
than go through any course of study re- 
quiring the use of books in order to win 
her, whose habits of life are such as would 
disgust the young lady in question except 
under her midsummer -night’s delusion, 
whose associations are not likely to ele- 
vate, with whom in the long-run she can 
only be unhappy if she does not become 
degraded. Unless the young or the unmar- 
ried groom is presently to seek a situation 
in vain, there is but one way to put an end 
to these possibilities, for although the too 
frequently riding and driving young wo- 
man always incurs the vulgar danger of be- 
coming “horsy,” she will not at any rate 
become the bride of her groom so easily 
when it is made a gaucherie and social sin 
for her to so much as address a groom her- 
self, when his orders are always given him 
through another person, and if she must 
ride or drive with a groom, when she is 


never allowed to do so without the pre-, 


sence of a suitable and trustworthy third 
party. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
NEW ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN. 


SL gpene gag. when a party of young ladies 
might be seen setting off for a summer re- 
sort, it was considered a sufficient equipment for 
the season’s amusement if each went armed with 
a new novel, Now each has the new novel, but 
is also equipped with a tennis racket. It is an 
important change. It is only some ten or twelve 
years since lawn-tennis was first introduced among 
us; and I remember that a lady who early set up 
a net upon her lawn at Newport told me that it 
was very pretty to look at, but they did not use it 
much, “The trouble is,” she said, “ that when 
you have once hit the ball, there does not seem to 
be anything else to do with it.” Since then the 
game has made its way everywhere; you see a 
tennis net beside every country-seat or good-sized 
suburban house, and those who hit the ball not 
infrequently have it sent back to them. It has 
completely taken the place of croquet in such lo- 
calities ; and that game, in turn, has made its way 
into the door-yards of small farm-houses—the 
place, of all others, where something in the way 
of games is needed. 
Side by side with tennis, other out-door exer- 
cises have come up, accessible to women, and re- 





quiring a little more outlay in money. There is 
the tricycle, for instance, at first a mere clumsy 
“annex” to the bicycle manufacture, but now 
taking rank with it, and threatening to rival it: 
it is to the bicycle as the horse and buggy to the 
saddle -horse, convenience outweighing pictu- 
resqueness at last. Ithas furthermore the merit 
of being thoroughly accessible and appropriate 
for women; it involves no risk, no personal ex- 
posure, and no fatigue that any woman with 
healthy muscles will feel. So long as it is a nov- 
elty anywhere, there it implies a little publicity, 
but not more than riding on horseback, nor, in- 
deed,so much. A woman on horseback is always 
stared at and must expect it; she is raised high 
from the ground, and is in full view from both 
sidewalks, whereas if she rides a tricycle she is 
lower and less noticeable. She may equally well 
have an escort, and there has been nothing since 
the days of pillions quite so close or convenient 
in the way of companionship as is afforded either 
by the “ sociable” or the “tandem” tricycle. The 
novelty is fast wearing off in the neighborhood 
of our cities,and all who read the illustrated 
magazines are growing familiar with the specta- 
cle of feminine tourists on tricycles, 

At the recent meeting of the “‘ League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen” in Boston several excursions 
were made in the suburbs by parties of twenty 
or thirty ladies, enjoying the fine roads that lead 
out of that city through Brookline and the New- 
tons. Happening to fall into conversation with 
one of these ladies, whom I took at first for a 
young girl riding a tandem tricycle with her bro- 
ther, I discovered the pair to be mother and son, 
the latter twenty-two years of age. The mother 
told me that she had learned to ride the machine 
in Liverpool, England, where she belonged to a 
club of one hundred and sixty ladies; but she 
was now the only representative of her sex in a 
local club on Long Island. This gives pretty 
nearly the proportion, I suppose, of ladies riding 
tricycles in England and in America, the differ- 
ence being due to the fact that we had the bi- 
eycle first from the mother country, and more- 
over to the great superiority of the English roads. 
But our native enterprise and invention have 
now taken such hold upon these little vehicles 
that it is probable there will be soon more among 
them of American than of English make, and the 
rapid substitution of two-track for three-track 
tricycles makes the difference in roads less mo- 
mentous, The meaning of this is that the little 
steering-wheel, which in the early tricycles was 
set in the middle, making a track distinct from 
that of the two large wheels, is now placed on 
one side, so that in a rough road it is only need- 
ful to look out for two smooth tracks instead of 
three. The rider of a bicycle, being obliged to 
have only one smooth track, can generally find it 
in still rougher roads, and will have this perma- 
nent advantage, as well as in speed; but for wo- 
men, as well as for all men past youth, the tri- 
cycle offers a great discovery. It is, however, a 
more expensive amusement than tennis or cro- 
quet, a good outfit hardly costing less than from 
$120 to $150. 

More expensive still is an exercise for ladies 
which thus far requires some vindication in 
the minds of many readers—that of riding to 
hounds. I do not say hunting, because hunting 
introduces the special question of humanity to 
animals. I confess to an increasing reverence 
for animal life as years go on, although, of course, 
no man can carry this out consistently without 
being a vegetarian. But I share the feeling of 
an eminent general officer in our civil war, who 
told me that since that event he had felt such a 
recoil from the destruction of life as to have 
given up shooting and fishing for this sole rea- 
son. I feel, too, with Wordsworth, that it is bet- 
ter not to mingle our enjoyments 


“With sorrow of the meanest thing that breathes.” 


For this reason, therefore, as well as for other 
reasons that are potent, I have never tried fox- 
hunting; although it must be owned that foxes 
are noxious animals, and that they get more 
grace, or what is called “law,” from the scien- 
tific hunter than from the farmer who extirpates 
them. But it is well known that most of the 
riding after hounds that is done on this side the 
Atlantic has nothing to do with foxes, although 
it is, to be sure, based upon invoking the zeal 
against foxes in a hound’s dim intellect by trail- 
ing an aniseed bag along the ground. This en- 
ables those who undertake the sport to select a 
route with a due proportion of hills to be ascend- 
ed, thickets to be traversed, and fences to be 
leaped; and it is simply a bold dash “aercss 
country,” as much more exciting than a gallop 
along a rural lane as is the latter than a stroll on 
foot. For women who are thoroughly at home 
on horseback it is a glorious exercise; and no 
others will be likely to attempt it. It is danger- 
ous, of course, but far less dangerous than boat- 
ing is, at least for those who cannot swim, There 
is nothing “ silly” about it, unless it be the ani- 
seed bag, and nobody has reason to complain of 
that except the dogs. A hunting horse costs 
something, no doubt, but not more than a fast 
roadster. I know of no other objection than that 
itis English; but it is really less so than many of 
our games; that is, it was imported earlier, like 
our ancestors themselves. Bishop Berkeley, writ- 
ing about 1735 from his residence at Whitehall, 
near Newport, Rhode Island, describes the hunt- 
ers riding over the hills with horn and hound; 
and though the practice died out in the smaller 
enclosures of New England, it has survived in 
several Southern States to this day. The drag- 
hunt is simply the revival in a humane form— 
or, if you please, more convenient —of an old 
and invigorating sport. Those who have read 
these papers know that I have no need to vindi- 
cate myself from the charge of Anglomania; 
but let us borrow the things we really need, and 
not affectations and caste prejudices. 

pre. fe: a 





FAMILY IIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
Seix. 


HE process of canning fruits does not differ 

materially from that of canning vegetables, 
unless the fruit is ‘first scalded in syrup before it 
is put into the jars, but it does not need to be 
boiled so long. For berries, fifteen-minutes will 
be long enough; large currants, cherries, and 
grapes, twenty minutes; peaches, pears, plums, 
apples, and cut pineapples, about twenty-five min- 
utes; pineapples uncat, quinces, and hard pears 
require about half an hour from the time when 
the steam begins to escape freely, The fruit is 
to be packed rather closely in jars, without sugar 
or water, the jars set in racks in the boiler, or 
surrounded with straw or hay, cold water enough 
added to reach two-thirds up the sides of the 
jars, and the cover of the boiler made as nearly 
steam-tight as possible by fitting it on over a 
cloth or a rubber-band. The boiler is then to be 
put over the fire, and the boiling steadily contin- 
ued for the requisite length of time. For can- 
ning fruit with sugar, make a syrup of the desired 
sweetness, boil the fruit in it until it begins to 
look transparent, but not until it breaks, and 
then transfer it scalding hot to cans heated in 
hot water; fill the cans to overflowing, and at 
once screw on the covers ; when the jars are cold, 
tighten the covers, and turn the jars on the tops 
to make sure that they are perfectly tight. To 
fill the jars have ready by the preserving kettle a 
pan in which to place the jars while they are be- 
ing filled, a ladle for the fruit, plenty of towels 
for handling the jars, a silver spoon to run down 
the side of each jar as it is filled, so that all the 
air can escape, and a pan of hot water for heat- 
ing the jars, so that the hot fruit may not cause 
them to crack, Small jars are best, because the 
contents can be used directly the jars are opened, 
thus lessening the chance of spoiling. 

The jars with porcelain or cork lined covers 
are preferable, because no metal comes in con- 
tact with the contents. The danger in this event 
is not that the metal is likely to be received into 
the system to any injurious extent, but that some 
fruit or vegetable acids form poisonous combi- 
nations with some metals when both are exposed 
to the air,or their contact is continued. This 
fact should be remembered when a metal pre- 
serving kettle is used; it should be thoroughly 
scoured and washed just before using, and no 
preserve or fruit should be allowed to remain in 
it unless during cooking. A porcelain-lined ket- 
tle will admit of letting the fruit stand in it with 
sugar overnight, and the preserve may be allowed 
to cool in it. 

The keeping of all preserves and jellies de- 
pends on the proportion of sugar used or on 
their thorough cooking ; for instance, jellies must 
be boiled continuously, without an instant’s cessa- 
tion. The boiling may be gentle enough to pre- 
vent burning, but if it ceases, even momentarily, 
the jelly may not thicken. Another possible 
cause for the failure which sometimes occurs in 
making jelly may be the overripeness of cur- 
rants; they should be ripe and sound, not over- 
ripe and watery. If they are picked in the early 
morning or in the evening, when they are cool, 
they will keep longer while fresh, and be less likely 
to spoil after they are preserved. The clearness 
of jelly depends upon the absolute separation of 
the juice from the pulp of fruit by straining; if 
the flannel jelly-bag is dipped ‘in hot water, and 
then wrung as dry as possible, less fruit juice 
will be wasted in straining than if the bag has 
first to become saturated with juice before it can 
begin to run through. Some notable honse-keep- 
ers claim that jelly will be clearer if the sugar 
used in making it is heated; this is’ done by 
spreading the sugar on pans, and keeping it in a 
moderate oven, stirring it occasionally, while the 
strained fruit jitice is being boiled steadily for 
twenty minutes. The sugar is then stirred into 
the juice until it is dissolved, and the jelly kept 
on the fire until it boils again. Then the kettle 
is removed to the table, and the jelly put into 
glasses dipped in hot water to prevent breaking 
when the hot jelly is put into them; a silver 
spoon put into the glass before filling it with 
jelly serves to conduct the superfluous heat, and 
thus prevents breaking. 

All fruit should be ripe and sound for pre- 
serving, not overripe and on the verge of decay. 
Perhaps one cause of spoiling in canned fruit 
and vegetables is the custom of sending them to 
the second-class canning factories when there is 
a giut in the market, just as poultry upon the 
point of tainting is turned over to the canners to 
be washed with soda or otherwise chemically re- 
stored before it is put up in cans. After fruit 
is put up it should be watched; at the first sign 
of fermentation it should be scalded. Either the 
jars may be set in a kettle partly full of warm 
water, after their tops are loosened, and their 
contents then heated to the scalding point, or 
the preserves may be turned out into a kettle 
and so scalded; this is the least troublesome 
way, and is not attended with any chance of 
breaking the jars. The jars are to be thorough 
ly scalded, and the preserves then returned to 
them and put up as at first. The appearance of 
a thick film of mould on the surface of preserves 
is not an indication that they are spoiling; it 
is the irregular spots of mould, or the bubbles 
caused by fermentation, which show that the 
fruit is in danger. Some house-keepers prevent 
the formation of mould on the surface of pre- 
serves by putting on, as soon as they are cold, a 
half-inch layer of fine dry sugar. The simplest 
preventive of mould is a circle of white paper 
dipped in brandy, and an air-tight covering of 
paper brushed with the white of egg. The fruits 
containing many small seeds are most apt to fer- 
ment; they need thorough cooking, as do toma- 
toes for the same reason. The seeds are coated 
with a silicious substance which seems almost to 
defy the preservative action of heat. 
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Some of the larger stone fruit, such as plums, 
can be kept by simply pouring boiling water over 
them in the jars, and sealing them at once air- 
tight. Currant-jelly is made without boiling by 
mixing equal parts of granulated sugar and cur- 
rant juice until the sugar is dissolved ; the jelly 
is then poured into glasses which are covered 
with muslin, and exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun for several successive days until a jelly 
forms; but the safest way is to cook all fruit ex- 
cept pineapples; for these a special recipe will 
be given. 

To make any kind of fruit jelly, heat the frnit 
long enough to start the juice, then crush it, and 
put it into a jelly bag suspended over a bowl, and 
let the juice run through without squeezing, leav- 
ing it overnight if possible; the next morning 
measure the juice; to each pint allow a pound 
of white sugar; either put both together in the 
preserving kettle. over the fire and boil them 
steadily, without a moment’s cessation, until a 
little cooled upon a saucer jellies, which will be 
in about twenty minutes, or first boil the juice 
fifteen minutes, and then put in the sugar, and 
continue the boiling until the jelly forms; re- 
move the kettle from the fire, and cool the jelly 
a little; then put it in glasses; when the jelly is 
cold, lay a round of white paper dipped in brandy 
in each glass, and over the top paste another 
round of paper wet on both sides with white of 
egg. 

Fruit butter may be made by boiling the pulp 
from which the juice has been drained for jelly 
with about an equal quantity of sugar until it is 
thick and smooth, frequent stirring being neces- 
sary to prevent burning. When fruit is from 
the outset intended for butter it is simply crushed, 
the seeds or stones being removed from large 
fruit, and then boiled with an equal weight of 
sugar; fruit butter keeps well, and is very whole- 
some. The fruit pulp remaining from jellies 
may be boiled with sugar until it begins to look 
clear, and then spiced to taste with ground cinna- 
mon, cloves, allspice, ginger, or with a combina- 
tion of spices; fruit butter keeps well either in 
jars or buckets with ordinary covers. 

Fruit jams are made by crushing fruit and boil- 
ing it with an equal weight of sugar until it is 
thick and smooth and looks clear, all scum being 
removed. Jams are put up like jellies. When 
very juicy fruits are so prepared, part of the juice 
is allowed to boil away before adding the sugar. 

Fruit marmalades are made by being stewed, 
with water enough to prevent burning, until they 
are tender enough to rub through a sieve for the 
purpose of removing the seeds ; the pulp thus ob- 
tained is then boiled gently with an equal weight 
of sugar until a little of it, cooled upon a saucer, 
thickens like jelly, and is slightly elastic, clinging 
to the spoon when cut; it is then ready to put up 
like jelly. 

Most house-keepers have their favorite meth- 
ods of putting up preserves. The following have 
always been successfully used in the New York 
School of Cookery, the second being the least 
troublesome, Choose firm, ripe, sound fruit; do 
not wash berries unless they are very sandy; re- 
move the stones from peaches or plums, if desir- 
able, and peel them at will; pare and core quinces 
and pears. Weigh the fruit after it is prepared, 
and allow an equal quantity of sugar; put the 
fruit and sugar in layers in a porcelain-lined ket- 
tle, with sugar at the bottom and top, and let 
them stand overnight. The next morning set the 
kettle over the fire and gently boil its contents 
until the fruit is soft, bud not broken, removing 
all seum; transfer the fruit to heated glass jars 
without breaking it, boil the syrup until it begins 
to thicken, then pour it over the preserves, and 
close the jars; when they are cold, make sure 
that they are air-tight, and keep them in a cool 
dark place. The other way of preserving is to 
weigh the fruit, and allow a scant equal quantity 
of sugar to balance the waste of paring, etc. ; put 
the sugar over the fire in the preserving kettle, 
with half a cupful of cold water to each pound, 
and boil it, removing all scum, Meantime pre- 
pare the fruit; when both are ready, boil the 
fruit in the syrup until it begins to look clear, 
but do not let it break ; transfer the fruit to glass 
jars heated in water, and then boil the syrup until 
thick, and put up the preserves as usual. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DOUBLE APRONS. 


A NEW feature developed in summer dresses 
JA. is the double apron or double scarf of a 
breadth of silk edged with lace draped around 
the top of the skirt, while below this is a similar 
breadth draped in a curve that reaches to the 
foot of the skirt in front, or else both aprons 
are pointed toward one side. The effect is very 
graceful, and gives the depth sought after for 
draperies ; it is especially liked for foulards and 
India silks, and also for the lace dresses now so 
much worn, The back drapery used with the 
double apron has no special reference to its 
shape, and may be any of the favorite swinging 
designs with pleats deeply folded their whole 
length, or else the straight full breadths with 
pointed wings. 


WING DRAPERY. 


The wing drapery increases in size and depth. 
Some modistes now use four breadths for these two 
wings, arranging two breadths in each wing, pla- 
cing them in pleats their whole length and allowing 
them to fall from about three-eighths of a yard 
below the belt on the tournnre to the foot of the 
skirt. Two breadths of single-width goods are 
then wide enough for the straight drapery, which 
is confined to a very narrow space on the back 
breadth of the foundation skirt. The wings re- 
quire deep facing up the sloped sides, and are 
folded under their entire depth at the top where 
they meet on the placket-hole. 





RUFFLES. 


There is an effort to revive narrow ruffles on 
summer dresses. These must be gathered in- 
stead of in the knife-pleatings so long worn, and 
may be either straight or bias. When made of 
thick silk or satin they are cut bias, with the hem, 
faced up on the outside in a way used long ago; 
but for the summer silks, such as striped satin, 
surah or figured India silks, they are made 
straight, are hemmed, and are quite scant. In 
the striped surahs the ruffle is cut lengthwise, 
that is, parallel with the selvage, which has the 
stylish effect of making the stripes run round 
the figure, contrary to the way they are used in 
the waist, and perhaps in the drapery also, 


STRIPED SATIN SURAH. 


These gay striped satin surahs are favorite 
materials with the most fashionable modistes, 
and seem to be limited to them, as they are not 
shown in the large shops. They are cool and 
delightful dresses for summer, and their rich col- 
oring makes them appropriate for house dresses 
Jate in the autumn, and indeed for winter also. 
They come in Persian and Algerian stripes, and 
in quaint tri-colored dark blue, red, and orange, 
with various other combinations that make them 
the brilliant coloring so effective for sea-side and 
country toilettes. They are trimmed with the 
striped ruffles just described edged with écru lace. 
The modistes use a gay red silk for the foun- 
dation skirt, and this silk shows through the 
écru lace. There are stripes of red, green, brown, 
blue, and yellow in one dress, most quaintly com- 
bined in fine lines. These stripes are made to 
taper in with the waist, are placed across in the 
apron and flounces, and are lengthwise in the 
back drapery. The embroidered laces in écru 
shades, especially the Egyptian, and canvas em- 
broideries in square meshes, are used for one of 
the aprons of such dresses, while that above it 
is of the surah, A popular way of draping the 
back when the silk is striped is to use two sep- 
arate breadths fringed at the ends like sashes, 
and after sewing them on in pleats to the belt, 
catching them up in a puff low on the tournure. 
The ends then hang nearly to the foot of the 
skirt on the gathered lace-edged flounces. Three 
of these flounces extend around the skirt, four 
or five are seen on the right side where the 
aprons are rounded shorter, and an entire panel 
of flounces is in the left side from belt to foot 
next the straight long side of the aprons. 


OTHER STYLES FOR SUMMER SILKS. 


Another novel way of arranging skirts of India 
silk is that of having ten or twelve clusters of 
accordion pleats of the silk alternating with 
pleated écru net, either Oriental or the newer 
Malines. These pleats extend the whole length 
of the skirt, and are attached to the belt of the 
foundation skirt. The over-dress is then a Ma- 
rie Antoinette polonaise with the waist made of 
the silk, while scarf fronts and paniers with ends 
hanging behind are made of the lace. The sleeves 
may be either of the lace or silk, as the wearer 
chooses. This dress is made up in the gayest 
poppy red India silk, with éeru net combined 
with it. The ivory white or écru grounds in In- 
dia silk are liked strewn with large chrysanthe- 
mums or orchids with much green foliage, and 
the trimmings are watered ribbons the color of 
the green leaves, and écru laces, sometimes in 
frills, in other cases in the piece net. The green 
ribbon forms the smooth vest and the sash, or 
else, instead of a sash, there is a side panel of 
bows, sometimes in one regular bow, at others 
in clusters, with four bows tightly strapped in 
each cluster, and more often with the “ bridle” 
and loops on the left side from hip to foot. This 
bridle consists of two ribbons sewed to the belt 
on the left side five inches apart, extending down 
half the length of the skirt, where they are tied 
together, and below this they hang in long loops 
and ends to the foot. The ribbons are two and 
a half or three inches wide, and in pretty shades 
of green are very effective when used as a lining 
beneath écru lace frills, 


BLACK POINT D’ESPRIT DRESSES. 





Among late summer importations are entire 
dresses of black point d’esprit net with flounces 
to match sealloped on the edges. These are 
made up over black satin, with double aprons of 
the net edged with the scalloped lace, three or 
four scalloped flounces at the foot, and wing-like 
draperies in the back. The bridle and other 
bows are made of lemon-colored gros grain rib- 
bon with picot edges, and narrower black ribbon 
similarly edged is placed down the centre of the 
yellow ribbon (which is three inches wide) to 
tone down its brightness. A belted waist lapped 
in surplice fashion is liked for such dresses, with 
puffed mutton-leg sleeves ; but if the wearer pre- 
fers a basque, the net is shirred at the neck and 
waist in front and back. 


MARQUISE LACE DRESSES. 


The marquise laces with small Spanish designs 
on fine Chantilly meshes are also imported for 
summer dresses, and are made over colored gatihs. 
One rich fancy is to combine them with “jew- 
elled net,” as it is called—black net from which 
are pendent iridescent drops or the old-fashioned 
slender bugles. This lace is very handsome over 
pink or over lilac satin, as these show off the rich 
black figures, and there are bonnets to match 
such dresses made with pendent drops like jewels 
on the lace, trimmed with bows and strings of 
satin like that used for the foundation. 


MALINES LACE DRESSES. 


The novelty in white lace dresses is the revival 
of the old-time thread-lace or Malines, or rather 
the imitations of that lace so beloved by our 
grandmothers, The figures of this lace are very 
small and fine, and are wrought in open designs 
like needle-work or net, with meshes as thin as 





those of Lyons tulle. This net is made up over 
plain white silk or moiré, but it is best used as a 
transparent over colored satin, such as a skirt of 
pale blue satin with its four straight breadths 
scalloped at the foot, and the Malines used for a 
double apron and long back drapery. The pret- 
ty sash for this dress is two breadths of pale 
blue surah on which pink roses are wrought; 
the ends are ravelled to form a knotted fringe, 
and this sash is put far back on the left side to 
cover a plain space on the satin skirt left uncov- 
ered by the lace. The scallops at the foot when 
finished are four inches long and an inch and a 
half wide; they fall on a pleated Malines lace 
frill four inches wide, which is supported by a 
double frill of satin and of silk attached to the 
foundation skirt, and under all these frills there 
is yet another of pinked silk for a balayeuse, or 
else the usual white muslin and lace balayeuse is 
added. The waist of blue satin is pointed back 
and front, laced behind, has no sleeves, and the 
neck is cut in a low V, with a gathered bertha of 
the Jace for its only decoration. 


NEW WHITE DRESSES. 


It is difficult to find anything new in white 
dresses, but there is a pretty fancy for making 
the basque and over-skirt of alternate stripes of 
white nuns’ veiling of the sheerest quality with 
other stripes of Valenciennes insertion. The 
veiling stripes may be two to three inches wide 
in the over-skirt, and are placed diagonally in the 
apron, with insertion an inch and a half wide. 
The lower skirt has the insertions passing around 
the figure, and is then laid in large side pleats, 
finished at the foot with scalloped lace, which 
falls on the pleatings of veiling that edge the 
foundation skirt. The apron that drops straight 
to the foot on the left side, and is gathered high 
to the belt on the right, is effective with these 
lace insertions following the curved right side to 
the point at the foot, and then extending up to 
the waist. Bows of white watered ribbon, or 
else the bridle already noted, are set down pleats 
on the left side of the skirt, and there are long 
sash loops and ends on the right. The basque 
is made up of strips of the veiling set in length- 
wise, wide at the neck and shoulders, and taper- 
ed to the waist. For light mourning there are 
white veiling dresses made with three pleated 
tucked flounces across the front and sides, with a 
short apron and long wing drapery at the back. 
Gros grain ribbons with picot edges are used on 
such dresses. Lovely white batiste dresses have 
three deep flounces nearly covered with open em- 
broidery in shell designs, and the long apron that 
is straight down the left side, pointed at the foot, 
and curved up to the belt on the right. Salmon- 
colored picot gros grain ribbons, dark blue water- 
ed ribbons, and olive green gauze ribbons are used 
on imported white muslin dresses. 

SUMMER JEWELRY. 

Very little jewelry is worn with summer toi- 
lettes, but some simple novelties have been in- 
troduced in the way of studs and collar buttons 
to be worn with the linen, piqué, and perecale 
chemisettes now so much in favor. These are 
made of white enamel on silver, dotted with blue 
or scarlet, and are cool-looking ornaments, that 
may be kept clean by washing them in soap- 
suds. There are sleeve buttons in linked pairs, 
in round or oval shapes, to match the small but- 
tons for a lady’s chemisette, or the spiral screw 
studs for a man’s shirt bosom. Another fancy 
is the use of the moon-stone in silver-mounting 
for lace pins, brooches, cuff buttons, and screw 
ear-rings. Very finely carved ivory Japanese 
masks are also mounted in silver for summer 
brooches. For light mourning are white enam- 
elled pansies of perfect shape, done in silver and 
quite inexpensive, While for deeper mourning this 
flower is done in lustreless black enamel. The 
white pansy pins, and also daisy pins and true- 
lovers’ knots, of what seems to be white ribbon 
but is enamelled silver, are worn with colored 
dresses as well as by those who wear mourning. 
Silver has also been brought into use for belts, and 
is shown in dull old-silver richly chased belts, 
and in others clear and lustrous without decora- 
tion. The entire handles of umbrellas are also 
made of silver, cut into quaint and tasteful shapes 
at the ends. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; Arnotp, Constasir, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; Srern Brorners; James Mc- 
Creery & Co.; and Le Boutituier Brorners 





PERSONAL. 


Tue orchestra composed of well-known young 
ladies of New York, which was heard with so 
much interest last winter, is to be reorganized 
next season. Miss CATLIN, the principal vio- 
linist in this orchestra, and an executant of far 
more than average ability, will not, unfortunate- 
ly, be able to give her services to it. By per- 
sistent practice she has almost lost the use of 
one of herarms. The orchestra was first gotten 
together by the Misses Hewitt, daughters of 
Mr. ABRAM 8. Hewitt. Miss Doremus, who is 
skilled with the guitar, the banjo, and the vio- 
lin, will be one of the new-comers. 

—Miss ADELAIDE DeTCHON, who is now one 
of the curiosities of London‘society, and who is 
noted and applauded there for her peculiar 
tricks of elocution, was formerly an actress in 
thiscity. In England she is spoken of as a débu- 
lante. Miss DeTcHon is quite young, possesses 
a very pretty face, and nses as her piéce de résist- 
ance BRYAN'T’S charming little poem ‘ The Bobo- 
link.”’ 

—It is not generally known that PAaGAanrnt, 
the famous violinist, played exquisitely on the 
guitar. 

—Mr. Josera Ecuterer, a Bavarian sculptor, 
has submitted the model for a monument to 
General GRANT to the Grant Monument Associa- 
tion. Mr. EcaTe.er proposes to construct the 
monument of solid granite, and it is to be fifty- 
nine feet square at the base and seventy-two 
feet high. It will consist of a mausoleum flank- 











ed with balustrades of slim pillars and a double 
terrace. Various patriotic groups and pictures 
illustrate the purpose of the monument. Above 
all is an equestrian statue of GRANT. 

—A recent Chinese funeral in this city was a 
curious illustration of the tenacious manner in 
which Celestials, even under the influence of 
other customs, cling to their faith and their 
rites. The deceased happened to be a suicide, 
and he was, in consequence, anathematized by 
his friends. On the way to the cemetery these 
friends and other mourners tossed slips of paper 
and other articles from the carriage windows. 
The belief of the Chinese is that the devil fol- 
lows a funeral, and is only kept at a distance by 
his desire to examine the slips of paper, 

—Among the stockholders of the New York 
Cremation Society, which has a large crematory 
at Mount Olivet, Long Island, are Mr ANDREW 
Caxneeigz, Professor Fer1x ApLeR, Dr. HENRY 
Tuck, Mr. JosepH Kerrier, and Miss Kare 
FIELD. 

—The flag of the St. Nicholas Club is now fly- 
ing over one of the most comfortable and hand- 
some club-houses ou Fifth Avenue. ‘The Calu- 
met is waiting anxiously for its new house on 
the same street, and is at present without a plea- 
sant home. 

—The daughter of Count Mrranpa, who, it 
is said, will become the husband of Madame 
CurRIsTINE NILsson, has long been known as 
the adopted daughter of the singer. Her name 
is Roserra, and Madame NILSson is devotedly 
attached to her 

—Chautauuqua promises to be a popular resort 
among authors and preachers thissummer. Gen 
eral Lew WALLACE is now there, and others who 
are expected next month are W. D. Howes, 
WiLi Canceton, George W. Case, Dr. JOHN 
Hau, and Rev. T. De Wirt TaLmMaGs. The 
Chureh Congress will be opened late in this 
month. 

—The name of ALEXANDRE Dumas the elder 
will remain on his tomb as the author of that 
celebrated mélodrama La Tour de Nesle. The 
heirs of FREDERIC GAILLARDET attempted un- 
successfully to compel the younger Dumas to 
erase the title of this play from the list of his fa 
ther’s works. It is pretended that M. GatL- 
LARDET was One of the authors of the piece. 

-The poets of England have shown consider- 
able interest in the home rule struggle. Lord 
‘TENNYSON has been silent, but he had previous- 
ly spoken for the conservation of the empire. 
Mr. SWINBURNE, the singer and prophet of De 
mocracy, turned up, oddly enough, on the side 
of the Conservatives. Mr. Morkts, on the oth- 
er hand, contested a seat in the interest of Mr. 
GLADSTONE, 

—Mr. FrepertcK WepmMore wrote recently 
from Boston to a London paper: ‘Some peo- 
ple think that modern education is filling Amer- 
ica with blue-stockings. To me it seems that 
colleges like Wellesley are filling America with 
women who will be the able companions of men, 
and who will lead, as thousands do now lead, 
lives of enterprise and courage in every place be- 
tween the eastern and the western sea.”’ 

—The tricycle has become so popular in Eng- 
land that young ladies of the noblest families 
there use it as a matter of course. Even the 
daughters of the Prince of Wales are expert tri- 
cyclers. In London both the bieyele and the 
larger three-wheeled vehicle are alinost as com- 
mon as hansoms and wagons, 

—Mr. Leverett SALTONSTALL, a Boston gen- 
tleman of much influence, reproves rich men for 
sending theirsons to Harvard provided with un- 
limited bank accounts. He beiieves that there 
is too much luxury at Harvard, and that this 
great university should teach pupils how to save 
their money, not how to spend it. This advice 
is particularly sagacious in view of the fact that 
most of the pupils at Harvard are not sons of 
rich men. The endeavor of the poor to emulate 
the rich has been a cause of serious trouble for 
many years. 

—General HORACE PORTER was unable to at- 
tend the brilliant celebration of the Fourth of 
July at Woodstock, given by Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, on account of the death of his father. 

—Mrs. Grant intended early in the season to 
lease her cottage at Long Branch, adjoining the 
picturesque house of GkorGe W. Cuitps; but 
she has now decided to use it for her own pur- 
poses. She is now resting there, with Colonel 
FREDERICK GRANT and his wife. The other 
ehildren are at various places, Mrs. SarTORIS 
being still in London 
‘he Order of the Cincinnati is the only or- 
ganization which has celebrated Independence 
Day regularly since it came into life—that is to 
say, Since May, 1783—before the disbandment of 
the American army. This order includes several 
State societies, and its membership list includes 
many historie and patriotic names. Among 
those who hold their hereditary memberships 
as sons of original members is HAMILTON FIsH. 
There are only a few of these. The next trien- 
nial meeting of the order will be held in 1887, at 
Newport. 

—Mr. Roswe.t Smita will remain quietly at 
Newport during the present summer, and epter- 
tain some of his intimate friends there 

—Dr. Hotes has started upon a journey up 
the Rhine and through Switzerland. Gs 

—Mr. Joun R. MCLEAN, editor of one of the 
great Cincinnati newspapers 
the summer. He is half ine! 
home in the West altogether. 

—Mr. BRANDER Mattiews, who is now in 
Paris, regards M. Gey pe MAUPASSANT as the 
most promising figure in French literature to 
day. MAUPASSAN® is both novelist and poet, 
and is a nephew of the late Gustave Hauser, 

Mr. Freperick Kepre. will exhibit a mae 
nificent collection of MILLpt’s prints next fall 
at his rooms in this city. 

—Miss CATHERINE WOLFE may now be seen 
at Newportagain. She is among the most kind 
hearted of the summer residents, and is the rich- 
est single woman in the town, 

—Tuomas HuGues (‘Tom Brown) is now en- 
gaged on a serious work—a life of the Bishop of 
Manchester. 

—Sir RopericK CaMERON has purchased a 
handsome place at Restigouehe, Canada, and 
has invited a party of friends to join him there 
for salmon-fishing. 

—Mr. George I. Sentry has begun collecting 
pictures again, and is particularly favorable to 
Ameriean pictures. Perhaps the most generons 
patron of American artists at present is Mr. T. B 
CLARKE, who for ten years has been a steady 
buyer. He never sells on profit, moreover, ex: 
cept to give the surplus back to the artist. 
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two inches of the ground is left at wool. The scalloped band along 
each end of the bands, and in this the sides is ornamented as shown 
space along the sides a scalloped band in Fig. 5; the two straight lines are 
of terra-cotta red cloth, an inch and in couched écru wool sewed down 
a quarter wide, is set; this band is with olive silk, and the feather- 
shown in Fig. 5. The full-sized em- stitching between them is in black 
broidery design for the panels is given silk; the waved line is in blue 
in outline in Fig. 58, on the accom- wool sewed down in pink silk, 
panying pattern-sheet Supplement. and the rays on the surface of the 
The leaves are worked in several band are in pale pink, those on 
shades of olive and bronze silk, out- the black ground beyond the edge 
lined in chain or stem stitch, and fill- in écru. The scarf is lined with 
ed in with a line of open feather satteen, and is surrounded with a 
stitching (see Fig. 2); the flowers are tassel fringe, which is shown in full 
embroidered with shades of terra-cotta size in Fig. 83. With a coarse bone 
silk in point Russe, with the centres crochet hook and écru wool a chain 
filled in with French knots in cream is crocheted of the length of fringe 
silk, surrounded by a line in stem required; the wrong side of the 


























stitch with green silk. The frame of a chain forms the right side of the 
double lines which surrounds this See heading. Into each stitch of the 
spray is formed by couched strands of — chain a strand of wool eight inches 
<= . long is doubled and knotted; the 
= 
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Surr ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 41-49, 
















Fig. 1.—Borpgr ror Linen Emsrompery.—Cross and Hoipein Sritcu. 


Frock ror Carty From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No, X., Figs. 52-56. Coat ror CHILD rrom 1 To 2 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description sce Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 15-22. 
tapestry wool; a thread of light and one of dark 
terra-cotta wool are taken together, and sewed 
down with stitches of gold-colored silk placed even- 
ly a quarter of an inch apart; the space between 
the lines is studded with a row of French knots in 
dull pink wool. The surrounding space between 


last end of one knot is then knotted with the first end 
of the next, the one end of this last knot tied with the 
next two of the ends knotted in, and this is repeated to 
the end of the heading ; then the ends of every two knots 
are knotted together, and around each of these knots a 
tassel is folded and tied. 





Fig. 3.—Borpsr ror Linen Empnoiwery. 
Cross Srircn. 


Fig. 1.—Emsrowerep Piano Scarr.—[See Figs. 2-5.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XII., Fig. 58. 





tig. 4.—Emsromery ror Panes or P1ano 
Fig. 3.—Fatncr ror Piano Scarr, Fig. 1.—-Ferr. Srze. Scarr, Fig. 1.—Four Size. Fig. 5.—Borper ror Piano Scarr, Fie. 1. 
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AN IRISH LANDSCAPE, 


WORK FOR IDLE HANDS. 
By Tue Avutnor or “Jonn HAvirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


4 ORTY years ago John Bright said, and would probably confirm 
his words now, “The great cause of Ireland’s calamities is 
that Ireland is idle; therefore she starves. Ireland starves, there- 
fore she rebels. We must choose between industry and anarchy. 
But the idleness of the people of Ireland is not wholly their own 
fault; it is for the most part a forced idleness,” 
How it began and 
what caused it, I do 





AN IRISH FAMILY RECENTLY 


believe that if Irish women would take “ home rule” into their own 
hands, and teach their sons, husbands, brothers, and lovers that, 
instead of fighting for one’s rights, it is best to do one’s duties— 
the first duty being to work—we should soon see light through the 
darkness—through this, the darkest time that poor Ireland has 
ever known. 

Yet it must be confessed that the faculty of work—plodding, 
persistent work—is not engrained in the Celtic nature as it is 





in that of the Saxon and the Lowland Scot. The Irishman, like 





not attempt to discuss 
here. Perhaps all dis. 
cussion on the subject 
is a mistake. We 
must accept things as 
they are. When a 
house is in flames you 
do not begin to inves- 
tigate the origin of the 
fire; you try to put 
it out. God knows 
whether anything will 
avert the total ruin of 
“that most distressful 
country,” which has 
possibilities of being 
one of the finest coun- 
tries under the sun; 
but everything ought 
to be tried. And Iam 
going to relate an ex- 
periment which has 
been tried, and suc- 
ceeded, of finding 
work for idle hands 
and putting bread in 
starving mouths for 
three years past—an 
experiment not polit- 
ical, but social, and 
conducted by “ only a 
woman,” Yet women 
have been at the root 
of half the revolutions 
of the world; and I 








EVICTED FOR NON-PAYMENT OF RENT OF 10 SHILLINGS. 


the Highlander, is capable of magnificent accidental effort, but he 
dislikes continuous toil. The power of finding out or making his 
own work and then sticking to it till it is done is not in him as it is 
in the less imaginative and more phlegmatic races. Also—though 
this is a poor excuse, yet it ought to be considered—there is some 
thing in the moist, mild, rainy climate of the Green Isle which su- 
perinduces laziness. ‘I never can work thoroughly unless I am 
out of Ireland,” said to me one of the most energetic young Irish 
men I have ever known. Therefore, in endorsing John Bright's 

theory, we have to 























take the Irish nation 
as they are, and not 
expect from them 
qualitic s be longing to 
other nations, subject 
to the climatie influ- 
ences of other lands, 

Doubtless a differ- 
ent race, Teutons or 
Norsemen, or even 
the steady going Sax- 
on, would have re- 
claimed the many 
thousand acres of bog- 
land in the centre of 
Ireland, or of moor 
and mountain land 
round her coasts, 
would have fished her 
plentiful seas and riv- 
ers,and planted man- 
ufactories in her de- 
caying towns, But 
all this needs capital, 
and where is it? Still, 
as a proof of what a 
moderate sum can ef- 
fect when wisely used, 
and when Ireland and 
the Irish are dealt 
with as they are, and 
not as they might 
have been, I wish to 
tell a simple story. 

In the Inventions 
Exhibition of last 
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MORNING AFTER A GALE.—Drawy sy F, E. Lumis. 
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year many must have noticed a stall in old London 
devoted to Irish Cottage Industries, of which the 
work was beautiful enough to receive a special gold 
medal, the highest awarded. It had originated 
thus: In the spring of 1883, Mrs. Ernest Hart, 
an English lady, with her husband—whose inter- 
est in Irish Jand-reclamation is well known—was 
travelling in Donegal. No one who has not been 
there can form any conception of the wild deso- 
lation of this district. There is a little oasis of 
civilization round the inn at Gweedore, which was 
built by Lord George Hill a good many years 
ago, and is well known to salmon- fishers, but 
otherwise you may traverse the whole county 
and find yourself as completely out of the world 
as if you were in the back woods of Canada. 
You may drive in an outside car—the only means 
of locomotion—for twenty or thirty Irish miles, 
over absolutely desolate ‘moorland . bog, without 
seeing a trace of man or woman, beast or bird. 
Now and then you may perceive, rising out of 
nothing, as it were, and moving about what is 
called a “farm,” but is really only a mud hut, 
creatures which remind you of the aborigines of 
Australia or Africa, their big eyes gleaming from 
under a shock of unkempt hair, and their few 
poor rags, barely held together, a mere apology 
for clothing. 

It was not always so. Once upon a time— 
I know how long ago—a peasant could obtain, 
at a penny or three half-pence an acre, a few 
acres of bogland, which he proceeded to re- 
claim, digging out sods wherewith to build a cab- 
in for himself and his family, and by draining, 
burning, and what not, converting its surround- 
ings into usable, arable land. Then, too, they 
had extensive rights of grazing on the mountains, 
and the wool of the Donegal sheep is the finest 
and softest known, while the Donegal women are 
the best knitters in all Ireland. Travellers even 
from distant Lancashire used to attend the fairs 
and buy the cottage industries of the farmers’ 
wives and daughters. 

But now all this is changed, and the kind Eng- 
lish lady was touched to the heart by the desti- 
tution she saw, borne, too, with such dignity and 
uncomplaining patience. “We drove 400 miles 
through the country,” Mrs. Hart writes, “and 
though the people were actually starving, we 
were never begged from but once, Work, work, 
was all they clamored for.” Their sturdy moral- 
ity was refreshing. Here, as everywhere in Ire- 
land, existed the strong purity which character- 
izes the Irish peasant. Iii the village of Gwee- 
during sixty years, one instance only was 
known of a girl losing her character. There, 
too, nearly the whole of the adult population 
were pledged teetotalers, and their honesty was 
proverbial. “Surely,” Mrs. Hart adds, “such a 
people are worth saving.” 

And with her husband’s help, he furnishing 
the money and she the practical business brains, 
she tried to save them. She revived the indus- 
tries once pursued in the district—spinning,weav- 
ing, knitting, sewing, and embroidery. She or- 
ganized centres where the women were supplied 
with materials and taught how best to use them, 
and where their work was brought to be punc- 
tually examined, criticised, and paid for, The 
men, too, were encouraged to recommence hand- 
loom weaving, and shown how to obtain perma- 
nent and beautiful dyes from the bog plants 
hard by, so as to produce friezes, tweeds, and 
serges entirely of home manufacture. “ The great 
recommendation of these,” says Mrs. Hart, “is 
their genuineness. Nothing but wool can be 
used, for the peasants have nothing else to use. 
No cheapening admixture of jute and cotton is 
possible. They are hand-carded, hand-spun, 
hand-woven, hand-washed and ehrunken—in fact 
hand-made from beginning to end.” 

Gradually the useful developed into the beau- 
tiful. There were a number of Irish ladies of 
culture and education starving like the peasants. 
For these Mrs. Hart devised and instituted the 
Kells art embroideries, in which dyed and pol- 
ished threads of flax are worked into Irish lin- 
en, after patterns chiefly taken from the well- 
known Book of Kells. These, made into table- 
cloths, table napkins, dresses, children’s pina- 
fores, curtains, mantel covers, are, since they 
wash perfectly, available for all domestic use as 
well as beauty. 

But Mrs. Hart had her difficulties. She soon 
saw that, even had it been possible to build man- 
ufactories, this unsystematic, scattered, agrarian 
population could never have been brought to work 
at them. Indeed, it was not easy to make them 
work at anything regularly and with systematic 
accuracy. The women, beautifully as they knit- 
ted, could not be taught to see that a pair of socks 
must be of exactly the same length, that colors 
must match, and orders be obeyed literally. That 
fatal “Oh, it "ll do,” common to other folk than 
Irish, had to be remorselessly counteracted, and 
the workers compelled to see that no work “ will 
do” unless it is as perfect as it can be made. 

Mrs. Hart was remorseless: every true teacher 
must be. Her aim was not that of giving charity, 
but of helping people to help themselves, so as 
to have no need of charity. By unlimited perse- 
verance she contrived to make the work so good 
and at the same time so reasonable that the buyer 
was as much benefited as the worker. Among 
large London houses and elsewhere she succeeded 
in getting a regular sale for her productions, and 
in distributing in Donegal as payment a sum of 
which, during a severe winter, saved a 
whole district from starving. Of course she gain- 
ed nothing herself; her working capital brought 
in no interest; but she kept a list of all her em- 
ployés, ready to give them a bonus over and above 
their payment should circumstances allow. 

Hitherto her scheme had been carried on with 
the aid of & committee, but she began to see, as 
those concerned with committees often do, that 
“everybody’s business was nobody’s business,” 
so she took it all into her own hands. She set 
up a depot first near Portland Place, then at 43 
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Wigmore Street, where the sale of Irish work was 
carried on upon true business principles. There 
it still is, and an admirable and beautiful spot, 
too. No enticing impossible cheapness allures 
the stingy purchaser, nor is any one asked to buy 
rubbish “ out of charity.” True charity is to pro- 
vide work for those that need it—work for which 
the buyer gets the fair value for his money, nei- 
ther less nor more. Any other system than this 
is sure to fail. 

But Mrs, Hart’s scheme has not failed. Don- 
egal House is, in business phrase, a “ flourishing 
concern.” The money that goes from it to Don- 
egal County is not in alms, but honest pay for 
honest work. 

And here I cannot help quoting from Mrs. 
Hart’s “ Letters to her Workers,” some of whose 
portraits are given in the accompanying group, 
and who number now more than hundreds, thou- 
sands. It is dated “July, 1885,” and is remark- 
able for its terse simplicity, its practical com- 
mon-sense, and womanly feeling. After recapit- 
ulating what she has done—‘*Since I came to 
Donegal in 1883, I have never ceased for a single 
day to think and care for you”—she goes on to 
a business-like statement of affairs: 

“During the past year I have spent £650 in 
yarns sent to Donegal, and have paid my knitters 
£365 for knitting 12,300 pairs of socks and stock- 
ings. I have also bought of you 4954 yards of 
tweed or flannel, paying each spinner and weaver 
separately for their work. In the past twelve 
months I have paid over £1000 to my knitters, 
spinners, weavers, and embroiderers, In parts 
where wool has been scarce, I have sent fleeces, 
and in every possibie way I have striven to keep 
your looms and spinning-wheels at work. Alto- 
gether I have laid out nearly £2000 in the effort 
to help you, which sum of money now lies locked 
up in the various articles you have made and 
been paid for, but which as yet have not been all 
sold.” 

She then goes on to explain that it is easier to 
make things in Donegal than to sell them in Lon- 
don, and asks her workers to “ have patience” if 
she cannot give them as many orders as she 
could wish. But of ultimate suecess in making 
these cottage industries self-supporting she has 
not a doubt. 

“ But,” she adds, “that these good times should 
come depends much upon yourselves, and upon 
the quality and finish of your work. Everything 
must be done by you as well as it can possibly be 
done. It is no use casting on sixty stitches when 
sixty-five are ordered, or in making a sock ten 
inches long when ten and a third are ordered. By 
such mistakes the work is made unsalable and 
returned on my hands, thereby causing me heavy 
loss, and you also—for the business is carried on 
for your interest and your profit, not mine. In 
everything you must show the greatest care and 
neatness. Nothing will do, my friends, but the 
very best.” 

And any one who will take the trouble to go 
to Donegal House may soon see that the work 
there is of the very best. In examining the 
dainty under-linen, trimmed with beautiful em- 
broidery, it is difficult to believe that it was sent 
—just as it is—from such wild regions as Glen 
Est and Glen Veagh, and made in such cabins 
as that in our illustration, which an evicted fam- 
ily stands mournfully beside, unable to pay a rent 
of ten shillings per annum. 

At any rate, Donegal House proves that the 
Irish peasant can work, and will work with dili- 
gence and accuracy if taken rightly, with a hand 
at once tender and firm—as we treat our chil- 
dren. For what is the untutored half-civilized 
human being but a child? And the Irish nature 
above all is strangely child-like, both in its virtues 
and its faults. 

Mrs. Hart says in answer to the question, “ Are 
your people grateful ?”? “ Nothing is more certain 
to lead to disappointment than to expect grati- 
tude,” and yet she wins it. A heap of letters 
now in my hands, from the ill-spelled, almost un- 
decipherable scrawl of the poor knitter or cro- 
chet-maker to the letter of the “lady of title,” 
thankful to do Kells embroidery, and the “ mis- 
tress” living almost in starvation upon her own 
estate, imploring any kind of work to get a crust 
for her old age, and explaining that she “can 
stand a great deal without requiring rest”; all 
these are too pathetic and too sacred to be made 
public. 

But that the Irish nature even in its most un- 
tutored type is amenable to reason, sensible to 
kindness, and capable of high moral virtues, 
which by evil influence have often been turned 
into vices, this experiment of .Mrs. Hart’s has 
plainly proved. Also, that it is possible to ex- 
pend capital in Ireland without hopelessly losing 
it. No doubt the Celtic race is a difficult one to 
deal with. You must take it by its heart rather 
than its head, its emotions rather than its self- 
interest and worldly prudence. You must lead 
it and guide it without letting it see that it is 
either led or driven. Nevertheless, while you 
may smile at or blame it, in many things you can- 
not fail to respect it. What English or Scotch 
village could be named in which, as in Gweedore, 
during sixty years there has been but one fallen 
woman? What country town is there where, as 
in the Donegal famine time, a heap of furniture 
brought in exchange for meal, lay whole months 
in the market-place of a small town, no one lay- 
ing on it a dishonest finger? These facts, which 
criticisers and calumniators never hear, all sug- 
gest the one question raised by Mrs. Hart, “ Is 
not Ireland worth saving ?” 

And though she wisely never looks for grati- 
tude, she finds it. “ When I was in Donegal last 
year,” she says, “I went to see Mrs. (an 
agent and knitter). . I pulled up at a forlorn cot- 
tage, went in, and asked a fat, slatternly, bare- 
footed woman if she were Mrs. . *Yes,’ she 
replied, rather sulkily. ‘Well, I am Mrs. Hart.’ 
Her expression suddenly changed; she grasped 
me with both hands. ‘You Mrs, Hart? I would 














kiss you if I were cleaner.’ Then, turning to the 
women standing about—alas! poor idle Irish wo- 
men will ‘stand about’ by the hour together—she 
bade them ‘come and look at the lady who sent 
you that blessed work.’ ” 

Work! work! Wherever she went, that was 
always the ery. They clamored for it; they im- 
plored for it. And when they got it, they did it. 
In wild, uncivilized Donegal is not at all the feel- 
ing which I have heard attributed to great mass- 
es of the London unemployed—that they will 
rather beg threepence than earn a shilling. The 
starving Irish peasant, and especially his wife, 
desires to work. In addition to the thousands 
on her list, the daily applications to Mrs. Hart are 
ceaseless, and sometimes almost heart-breaking. 
For they must be denied. It would be no true 
charity to make supply exceed demand. And 
mere charity — indiscriminate alms-giving —al- 
ways ends in pauperism. 

At this especial crisis, when Ireland is the topic 
in everybody’s mouth, standing like a naughty 
child at the whipping-post, in all her rags and 
dirt, her sulkiness, anger, and ignorance, and so- 
ciety seems divided as to whether she ought to 
be beaten, bound, perhaps even stoned to death, 
or kissed and coaxed with hypocritical levity into 
better behavior—at this time, I say, it behooves 
those who think the truth lies between these two 
lines of conduct to say so, and to back their be- 
lief by practical facts. 

Such I have here given, and any one who goes 
to Donegal House may prove it. For this is not 
a party question, or a political and religious ques- 
tion. Mrs. Hart’s customers and workers are of 
every possible shade of opinion. She wants no 
charity, and asks none. All she wants is to save 
Ireland, as many a human being has been saved, 
by giving her life’s greatest blessing—work. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


IS a pity—a thousand pities !” her father 

kept saying next morning at breakfast, 
Grace being still in her bedroom. 

But how could he, with any self-respect, ob- 
struct Winterborne’s suit at this stage, and nulli- 
fy a scheme he had labored to promote—was, in- 
deed, mechanically promoting at this moment ? 
A crisis was approaching, mainly as a result of 
his contrivances ; and it would have to be met. 

But here was the fact, which could not be dis- 
guised; since seeing what an immense change 
her last twelve months of absence had produced 
in his daughter, after the heavy sum per annum 
that he had been spending for several years upon 
her education, he was reluctant to let her marry 
Giles Winterborne, indefinitely occupied as woods- 
man, cider-merchant, apple-farmer, and what not, 
even were she willing to marry him herself. 

“She will be his wife, if you don’t upset her 
notion that she’s bound to accept him as an un- 
derstood thing,” said Mrs. Melbury. “ Bless ye, 
she'll soon shake down here in Hintock and be 
content with Giles’s way of living, which he’ll 
improve with what money she'll have from you. 
Tis the strangeness after her genteel life that 
makes her feel uncomfortable at first. Why, 
when J saw Hintock the first time I thought I 
never could like it. But things gradually get 
familiar, and stone floors seem not so very cold 
and hard, and the hooting of owls not so very 
dreadful, and loneliness not so very lonely after 
a while.” 

“Yes, I believe ye. That’s just it. I know 
Grace will gradually sink down to our level 
again, and catch our manners and way of speak- 
ing, and feel a drowsy content in being Giles’s 
wife. But I can’t bear the thought of dragging 
down to that old level as promising a piece of 
maidenhood as ever lived—fit to ornament a pal- 
ace wi’, that I’ve taken so much trouble to lift 
up. Faney her white hands getting redder ev- 
ery day, and her tongue losing its pretty up- 
country curl in talking, and her bounding walk 
becoming the regular Hintock shail and wam- 
ble!” 

“She may shail, but she’ll never wamble,” 
plied his wife, decisively. 

When Grace came down-stairs he complained 
of her lying in bed so late: not so much moved 
by a particular objection to that form of indul- 
gence as discomposed by these other reflections. 

The corners of her pretty mouth dropped a lit- 
tle down. “ You used to complain with justice 
when I was a girl,” she said. “ But lama woman 
now, and can judge for myself....But it is not 
that: it is something else!” Instead of sitting 
down, she went outside the door. 

He was sorry. The petulance that relatives 
show toward each other is in truth directed 
against that intangible Causality which has shaped 
the situation no less for the offenders than the 
offended, but is too elusive to be discerned and 
cornered by poor humanity in irritated mood. 
Melbury followed her. She had rambled on to 
the paddock, where the white frost lay, and where 
starlings in flocks of twenties and thirties were 
walking about, watched by a comfortable family 
of sparrows perched in a line along the string- 
course of the chimney, preening themselves in 
the rays of the sun. 

“Come in to breakfast, my girl, ”-he said. 
“ And as to Giles, use your own mind. Whatev- 
er pleases you will please me.” 

“T am promised to him, father; and T cannot 
help thinking that in honor I ought to marry 
him, whenever I do marry.” 


“ UA 
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He had a strong suspicion that somewhere in 
the bottom of her heart there pulsed an old sim- 
ple indigenous feeling favorable to Giles, though 
it had become overlaid with implanted tastes. 
But he would not distinctly express his views on 
the promise. “Very well,” he said. “But I 
hope I sha’n’t lose you yet. Come in to break- 
fast. What did you think of the inside of Hin- 
tock House the other day?” 

“T liked it much.” 

“ Different from friend Winterborne’s ?” 

She said nothing; but he who knew her was 
aware that she meant by her silence to reproach 
him with drawing cruel comparisons. 

“Mrs. Charmond has asked you to come again 
—when, did you say?” 

“She thought Tuesday; but would send the 
day before to let me know if it suited her.” And 
with this subject upon their lips they entered to 
breakfast. - 

Tuesday came, but no message from Mrs. Char- 
mond. Nor was there any on Wednesday. In 
brief, a fortnight slipped by without a sign, and 
it looked suspiciously as if Mrs. Charmond was 
not going further in the direction of “ taking up” 
Grace at present. 

Her father reasoned thereon. Immediately 
after his daughter’s two indubitable successes 
with Mrs. Charmond—the interview in the wood 
and the visit to the House—she had attended 
Winterborne’s party. No doubt the out-and-out 
joviality of that gathering had made it a topic in 
the neighborhood, and that every one present as 
guests had been widely spoken of—Grace, with 
her exceptional qualities, above all. What, then, 
so natural as that Mrs. Charmond should have 
heard the village news, and become quite disap- 
pointed in her expectations of Grace at finding 
she kept such company ? 

Full of this post hoc argument, Mr. Melbury 
overlooked the infinite throng of other possible 
reasons and unreasons for a woman changing her 
mind. For instance, while knowing that his Grace 
was attractive, he quite forgot that Mrs. Charmond 
had also great pretensions to beauty. In his sim- 
ple estimate an attractive woman attracted all 
around. 

So it was settled in his mind that her sudden 
mingling with the villagers at the unlucky Win- 
terborne’s was the cause of her most grievous 
loss, as he deemed it, in the direction of Hintock 
House. 

“Tis a thousand pities!” he would repeat to 
himself, “I am ruining her for 
sake !”” 

It was one morning later on, while these things 
were agitating his mind, that, curiously enough, 
something darkened the window just as they fin- 
ished breakfast. Looking up, they saw Giles in 
person, mounted on horseback, and straining his 
neck forward, as he had been doing for some 
time, to catch their attention through the win- 
dow. Grace had been the first to see him, and 
involuntarily exclaimed, “ There he is—and a new 
horse !”” 

On their faces, as thev regarded Giles, were 
written their suspended thoughts and compound 
feelings concerning him, could he have read them 
through those old panes. But he saw nothing: 
his features just now were, for a wonder, lit up 
with a red smile at some other idea. “So they rose 
from breakfast and went to the door, Grace with 
an anxious, wistful manner, her father in a rev- 
erie, Mrs. Melbury placid and inquiring. “We 
have come out to look at your horse,” she 
said. 

It could be seen that he was pleased at their 
attention, and explained that he had ridden a 
mile or two to try the animal’s paces. “I bought 
her,” he added, with warmth so severely repressed 
as to seem indifference, 
used to carry a lady.” 

Still Mr. Melbury did not brighten. 
bury said, “ And is she quiet ?” 

Winterborne assured her that there was no 
doubt of it. “I took care of that. She’s five- 
and-twenty, and very clever for her age.” 

“Well, get off and come in,” said Melbury, 
brusquely ; and Giles dismounted accordingly. 

This event was the concrete result of Winter- 
borne’s thoughts during the past week or two. 
The want of success with his evening party he 
had accepted in as philosophic a mood as he was 
capable of ; but there had been enthusiasm enough 
left in him one day at Sherton Abbas market to 
purchase this old mare, which had belonged to a 
neighboring parson with several daughters, and 
was offered him to carry either a gentleman or a 
lady, and to do odd jobs of carting and agrieul- 
ture ata pinch, This obliging quadruped seemed 
to furnish Giles with a means of reinstating him- 
self in Melbury’s good opinion as a man of con- 
siderateness by throwing out future possibilities 
to Grace. 

The latter looked at him with intensified inter- 
est this morning, in the mood which is altogether 
peculiar to woman’s nature, and which, when re- 
duced into plain words, seems as impossible as 
the penetrability of matter—that of entertaining 
a tender pity for the object of her own unneces- 
sary coldness. The imperturbable poise which 
marked Winterborne in general was enlivened 
now by a freshness and animation that set a 
brightness in his eye and on his cheek. Mrs. 
Melbury asked him to have some breakfast, and 
he pleasurably replied that he would join them, 
with his usual lack of tactical observation not 
perceiving that they had all finished the meal, 
that the hour was inconveniently late, and that 
the note piped by the kettle denoted it to be 
nearly empty: so that fresh water had to be 
brought in, trouble taken to make it boil, and 
a general renovation of the 





conscience’ 


“because she has been 


Mrs. Mel- 


table carried out. 


Neither did he know, so full was he of his tender 
ulterior object in buying that horse, how many 
cups of tea he was gulping down one after 
another, nor how the morning was slipping, nor 
how he was keeping the family from dispersing 
about their duties, 
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Then he told throughout the humorous story 
of the horse’s purchase, looking particularly 
grim at some fixed object in the room, a way he 
always looked when he narrated anything that 
amused him. While he was still thinking of the 
scene he had described, Grace rose and said, “I 
have to go and help my mother now, Mr. Win- 
terborne.” 

“H’m?” he ejaculated, turning his eyes sud- 
denly upon her, 

She repeated her words with a slight blush of 
awkwardness; whereupon Giles, becoming sud- 
denly conscious, too conscious, jumped up, saying, 
“To be sure, to be sure!” wished them quickly 
good-morning, and bolted out of the house. 

Nevertheless he had upon the whole strength- 
ened his position, with her at least. Time, too, 
was on his side, for (as her father saw with some 
regret) already the homeliness of Hintock life 
was fast becoming effaced from her observation 
as a singularity; just as the first strangeness of 
a face from which we have for years been sepa- 
rated insensibly passes off with renewed inter- 
course, and tones itself down jato simple identity 
with the lineaments of the past. 

Thus Mr. Melbury went out of the house still 
unreconciled to the sacrifice of the gem he had 
been at such pains in mounting. He fain could 
hope, in the secret nether chamber of his mind, 
that something would happen, before the balance 
of her feeling had quite turned in Winterborne’s 
favor, to relieve his conscience and preserve her 
on her elevated plane. 

He could not forget that Mrs. Charmond had 
apparently abandoned all interest in his daughter 
as suddenly as she had conceived it, and was as 
firmly convinced as ever that the comradeship 
which Grace had shown with Giles and his crew 
by attending his party had been the cause. 

Matters lingered on thus, And then, as a hoop 
by gentle knocks on this side and on that is made 
to travel in specific directions, the little touches 
of circumstance in the life of this young girl 
shaped the curves of her career. 





[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A PAPER WEDDING. 


T was Betty’s first anniversary, and both she 

and Jack were only too glad of the day as a 
sort of raison d’étre for the pretty tissue-paper 
party they gave to celebrate it. The gifts, of 
course, were of paper, and ranged from the great 
sheet of foolscap each bridemaid sedately pre- 
sented—the attendant cavalier bearing the over- 
grown envelopes cut and gummed from unprinted 
newspapers, and which were received with such 
shouts of laughter—all through the pretty, airy 
nothings, to papa’s substantial check, and dear 
old Uncle Stephen’s happy reminder in the shape 
of a deed for the English cottage just over the 
brow of the hill, which Betty had time and again 
declared was all that was needed to fill her cup 
of happiness not only to the edge, but running 
over. 

Such lovely, fascinating tones as the French tis- 
sues come in! One feels as if there were all the 
exquisite blendings of a rose garden at one’s 
command? shade upon shade of pink, each one 
more perfect than the other, delicate lavenders 
and royal purple, while the yellows ran riot in 
their transition from faintest lemon to tawny 
brown, 

One almost hesitates before squeezing into the 
thousand and one creases the smooth fragile-look- 
ing sheet of rose pink; but the crinkly Japanese 
effect is more that of crape than paper, and con- 
trasts admirably with the plain even surface. 
Each sheet measures thirty by twenty inches, and 
the price is from one to eight cents; the latter 
for some of the darker shades that are used only 
in limited quantities, the prettiest and 





colors 


. those most in demand being two or three cents 


a piece. To produce this crape appearance. take 
the upper left-hand corner of an opened sheet be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, 
beginning to work at the. opposite one, which 
would be the-lower right, with the other hand 
gather the paper-lightly. but firmly, into the part- 


ly open palm ;, held-the fingers so they will com- 


press it, but not in such a position that the. nails 
and tips will dig into, the paper ball; where the 
edges do not,come in, press with the left hand as 
soon as it-is at- liberty, then with a quick, elastic 
motion of the right hand squeeze once, opening 
and. shaking: out the ‘paper very lightly. This 
motion should) be repeated four or five times, 
and the sheet.will be only about ten by fifteen 
inches in dimensions. If properly done, there 
should be a finely crinkled surface, free from 
raised places or blisters; should these appear 
while working, it shows that some of the folds in 
gathering up have been too large, and the paper 
has puffed between. A little practice is the best 
guide, and will also show when the paper has been 
squeezed either so long or tightly that the life has 
been taken out of it. 

A large piece of heavy pasteboard, thirteen 
inches across, served as the foundation for the 
bit of pink and white on which the handsome 
lamp of brass and blue porcelain rested ; with a 
needle and cotton one -of these crinkled sheets 
was sewn on to the circular foundation, letting it 
cover the centre and extend beyond as much as 
it would. A sheet of lighter-tinted tissue-paper 
was cut into four strips, each measuring five by 
thirty inches; laying one of these in the lap, 
commence at the side nearest to work the strip 


jnte-folds:in-the-hands, holding.theJatter.in such 


a position that the backs, not the palms, will be 
uppermost, and the two hands will be as far 
from each other as from the ends of the strip; 
draw these folds through the fingers ; open, fold, 
and draw until the paper is finely and unevenly 
crinkled; with a sharp pair of scissors cut into 
fringe either an eighth or fourth of an inch wide, 
as preferred, and leaving only a goud heading at 








the last folding; it is easier to manage when in 
the folds, and the beauty of the fringe depends 
very much upon a tight crinkle. One sheet of 
paper will make three rows around the mat, which 
are to be sewed on close together; put three or 
four rows of fringe inside those of darker tissue, 
continuing the shade of the centre. Here and 
there star the fringe with daisies made of creamy 
white paper, putting them on not at regular in- 
tervals, but one here, another there, with a group 
of two or three farther on. Another mat was of 
shaded yellow, in the fringe of which pansies, 
both purple and white, nestled. There were 
dainty little lamp screens ; fringed and crape cov- 
ers for palm-leaf fans; boxes for holding collars, 
gloves, and the many little odds and ends of 
one’s belongings ; covers for bottles, and mats to 
stand them on; these and more were fashion- 
ed from the exquisite tissues, both plain and 
crinkled, 

As for the toilettes, even one’s own eyes were 
scarcely to be trusted—so gauzy and cloud-like one 
could think of nothing but the work of the fairies, 
who presently would come and waft them away. 
More of poetry than prose than the wearers had 
been given credit for possessing appeared in some 
of these perfect creations. Violet, with her lovely 
eyes and hair, took the colors of the flower whose 
name she bore, and fashioned her dress in lilaes 
and purple, with a touch of yellow. One dress of 
delicate sea green had clusters of water-lilies, their 
long, flexible rubber stems hanging loosely from 
the flowers; another, of rcbin’s-egg blue in sev- 
eral shades, was relieved by carnations. The 
sample strip sent by the dealer from whom the 
papers were ordered was the motif for a rainbow 
dress. Taking grays for the foundation—the 
grays one sees in the sky when the clouds roll 
back and the bow appears—strips two and a half 
inches long and one in width were cut of plain 
tissue- paper in every shade of all the colors; 
these were sewn to a tape, grading each from 
lightest to darkest, lapping one strip under the 
next so that only about an eighth of an inch of 
surface should appear ‘of the one-inch width. 
The tapes were concealed in the folds of the 
crinkled over-skirt, which gave the light and 
shade that plain paper would not so well pro- 
duce. The lovely pinks were next-door neigh- 
bors to the few sea greens, these again being 
followed by browns and blues, Arrange these 
strips especially across the front in a bow shape, 
smaller ones appearing on the square-necked cor- 
sage. 

Rose took pink craped paper for her bodice 
that was cut low-necked and sleeveless, except 
for the row upon row of rose petals that covered 
the upper part of her arm; fringed green, the 
color of the leaves in early June, decorated the 
skirt, while great clusters of Jacqueminots, both 
bud and full blown, were fastened wherever they 
would add to the beauty of the costume. 











CREOLE HOUSE-KEEPING. 

\ HATEVER else may be the sins of omis- 

sion of the Creole house-keeper, neglect 
of her kitchen is not of the number. She has 
been made the subject of high-flown romance, has 
been evilly entreated by would-be character pho- 
tographers, berated for her indolence and love of 
luxury, extolled for her subtle charm of person 
and of manner, but has yet to receive her due 
meed of praise as devoted wife and mother, and 
careful and economical cook. 

Even in the halcyon time “before the war,” 
wher servants were as stunding armies in every 
household, the Creole mistress supervised every 
department of her domain, and with her own 
hands worked out those delicate details which 
are the spirit and the life of a.good dish as well 
as of book or picture. Her house was always 
filled with guests and relatives, for let it be spoken 
to the credit of the Creole women, that two or three 
generations often dwell harmoniously beneath 
the. same roof. To them the “in-law” question 
is not a vexed one, but as the parent race is that 
polite one which calls its mother-in-law belle- 
mere, it may be that they “live up to their blue 
china” through mere force of heredity. 

When a Creole lady gives a dinner party or a 
midnight supper, one may be sure that the whole 
bill of fare has passed under her personal super- 
vision, and she herself will add to the gumbo that 
exact proportion of filé necessary to its perfec- 
tion. While in the. pot of gumbo, as it were, it 
may interest readers to know that.at all evening 
entertainments which are kept up until the small 
hours a plate of this steaming sacrifice, with a 
snowy island of dry rice, is passed to each guest 
about two hours before supper, and a most stmy- 
ing, comforting prologue it is. This custom has 
given way to newer methods in New Orleans, but 
is kept up in the plantation houses, 

The Creole mistress prepares her own mayon- 
naise, bisque, deviled crabs, ices, and sweets, and 
is most particular that coffee is strong and abun- 
dant enough. To come up to the required stand- 
ard of strength it must dve the cup, but then a 
very small quantity is drunk. Every Creole, of 
high or low degree, believes that coffee was the 
Olympian nectar. The Creole woman can usually 
rely upon good-service from-her domestics, for she. 
trains them well, and treats them with considera- 
tion, even affection, never with that de haut en bas 
air which the Anglo-Saxon often assumes toward 
his inferiors. She has her reward, for her ser- 
yants stay with her, love her, and serve her faith- 
fully, and such. efficient cooks and nurses do they 
become under her tutelage that Creole servants, 
as they come to be called, are in demand among 
all the American house-keepers. 

Madame’s dinner or supper well under way, 
she is free to mingle among her guests, and has 
the happy gift of seeming to pay particular at- 
tention to each one. She-is blithe, she is gay, 





she is graceful, she has the art of putting you in 


your best mood, but is not very learned in the 
schools. She is delightfully sympathetic; she 
flatters you by her earnest attention to whatever 
you may say. Her English, spoken correctly too, 
but with the most delicious accent in the world ; 
her inimitable gestures; her eloquent language, 
in which eyes, hands, and shoulders are wonder- 
ful auxiliaries—are enchanting. As wife and 
mother she is devotion itself, and here oversteps 
the mark, and spoils husband and sons; but the 
marital scandals and the unhappy divorces which 
too often afflict Anglo-American society are al- 
most unknown, and the demonstrative affection 
of her sons is pretty and touching to see. 

The instinct of economy is her birthright; hers 
by inspiration is the knowledge of capacities. 
Talk to the Creole woman of small kitchen econo- 
mies, and her smile, were she not so polite, would 
be one of contemptuous pity for your ignorance 
of her. She, and her mother, and her grandmo- 
ther, and all the past “ greats,” have always known 
and practised them. ’Tis in the blood, as much 
a part of her inheritance as the lithe, sinuous 
grace of her willowy form, which the women of 
other nations may never attain to, by reason, so 
say the wise men, of anatomical peculiarities, 

With a few onions, a little lard, some celery or 
parsley, pepper and salt, and a quart of water, 
she will brew you a most savory soup at a mini- 
mum of cost, and it is one of a large family of 
low-priced and toothsome broths. The crayfish, 
aught in sport by her children, will come to the 
table as bisque or fricassee, and this last evolu- 
tionary development is by epicures accounted 
unto her as righteousness. 

That “pusly” contemned and scorned by 
Charles Dudley Warner in such delightful fash- 
ion in his Summer in a Garden is no thing of 
evil in her sight; it has possibilities, and ac- 
complishes them as salad. Peppergrass, “sour 
grass,” and many other green growing things 
which the ignorant call weeds, fall into line at 
her command, and march to the table in the no- 
ble army of salads. The tender stalks of the 
thistle when boiled and served with cream gravy 
do not betray their plebeian birth; and when pease 
are shelled for dinner, think you the pods are 
thrown away? Thrown into boiling water, they 
are cooked to a pulp; mashed through a colander, 
and served hot with butter, pepper, and salt, they 
make a delicious, marrowy dish. Pea-pods and the 
ears of green corn form the base of a good sum- 
mer soup. The coarse outer leaves of lettuce are 
cooked as spinach, and hardly distinguishable 
from that vegetable. Lettuce 
fried in batter. 

Any bits of turkey or chicken dressing, scraps 
of meat, salt or fresh, left from one meal, will re- 
appear at the next as “ jombalayah,” a word evi- 
dently of African origin, creolized by the negroes. 
The “left overs” are cut up small, seasoned high- 
ly, mixed with tomatoes and cold rice, turned for 
a few minutes into a frying-pan with a little lard, 
a pinch of file scattered over it, and behold! a 
dish so good that one wonders it can cost so 
little. 

The boud/i that bas made a good strengthen- 
ing soup, if it happens to be a part of the brisket 
of the beef, appears as the second course, envel- 
oped in a rich egg sauce. If of the lean part of 
the beef, it is served for tea or breakfast as a 
salad. Chopped into small bits, with minced 
onions, a French dressing, and a garnish of pars- 
ley, its acquaintance is to be made. 

All bits of vegetables left from dinner are care- 
fully put away, and reappear as salads. Beets, 
pease, beans, potatoes, and ochra are mingled 
with the indispensable onion and French dress- 
ing, and the happiest of families are not more har- 
monious than is this vegetable alliance. Tough 
meat is chopped fine, mixed with bread-crumbs 
and savory herbs, rolled into bou/ettes, as they call 
them, and baked or fried. Of the undesirable 
portions of meat they make delicious stews. 
Given fifteen cents’ worth of the coarser kinds of 
fish, the Creole cook will work out,a court-bouillon 
not one whit inferior to that “ bouillabaisse” 
whose praises Thackeray did not disdain to 
sing. 

When the orange-trees are white with bloom, 
madame has fair clean sheets spread beneath 
them, upon which drop the fragrant petals. 
These are gathered up and thrown into ketilea of 
sugar syrup, where they lie until they have ren- 
dered up all the sweet soul of their fair bodies. 
The syrup is strained and bottled, and ih the 
closet: madame holds imprisoned all the sweet- 
ness of her orange grove. A little of this syrup 
in a glass of iced water is offered to the chance 
guest who comes in on a warm day. In Novem- 
ber, when thé trees are agleam with -golden 
spheres, she converts the rind into preserves, and 
the pulp and juice into wine and marmalade, each 
perfect after its kind. Are you sick of a fever? 
Madame makes a fisane of orange leaves, hot wa- 
ter, and sugar, which you must drink copiously. 
Citronelle, a wild-growing grass, smelling like the 
lemon verbena, yields a beverage greatly liked by 
ye ancient Creole dame. The leaves of the rose 
geranium are made into another delicious syrup. 
In this climate the geranium, when set in the 
open ground, grows ‘to large size, and yields a 
generous leafy income. Rose petals and violets 
are made into confections, their delicacy of color- 
ing preserved, and beautiful enough to have taken 
place with those cates and translucent sweet- 
meats whose roll Keats so appetizingly calls in 
his “ Eve of St. Agnes.” 

Then the Creole’s gift for marketing amounts 
to absolute genius. With fifty cents in her 
purse, and her cook following with her basket, 
madame enters the French market, say at ten 
o'clock in the morning, and by her shrewdness, 
and careful selection of trifles light as air, but 
which count tremendously in cooking, she goes 
home with material for a varied and bountiful 
dinner, All New Orleans markets early in the 
morning—all save the economical, who go later, 
knowing that the hucksters will sell at almost any 


leaves are also 








price such perishable articles as fish, fruit, and 
vegetables, rather than run the risk of keeping 
Though not exactly germane 
as illustrating this fact, the 
writer relates the experience of a rough Western 
millionaire, who, with 


them overnight 
to the subject, vet 


his wife, came down to 
view the wonders of the World’s Exposition and 
New Orleans. They rented a small, meanly fur- 
nished room, and cooked their own food, bought 
hard by at the French market. So small was the 
outlay that the old man became enthusiastic, de- 
claring New Orleans to be the cheapest city he 
had ever lived in, for it cost him and his wife 
only one, dollar and forty-eight cents a week for 
board ! 


tions, give to every pur 


New Orleans grocers, with a few excep 








a lagniappe. If 
child or servant buys five cents’ worth, lagniapp 
is expected and given, rigidl; 
nated in the bond. It may be salt, or sugar, or 
Spice, or candy. If the purchaser demands 
quartee (two and a half cents’ worth) rice, and 
quartee beans, two lagniappes are given. There 
are groceries in the French quarter where the 





ly as though so nomi 


chief business of the supplemental small boy is 
the rolling of brown paper sheets into cornuco- 
pias, and the filling of these horns of plenty with 
lagniappes. It is readily seen that the outlay of 
money for these seeming trifles, yet which are 
the very essence of good cooking, would be no 
inconsiderable expense to a poor family, and all 
but the well-to-do take advantage of a penny- 
saving institution. : 
As a proof of the assertion that the 
Creole woman knows the art of “ much in little” 
is cited the following instance. A Creole gentle- 
man of distinguished lineage, educated in Paris, 
of intellectual parts above the average, and of 
ample means, was imbued with a desire to better 
the condition of the poor. He left his planta- 
tion, and with a large family came to New Orleans. 
His schemes, noble in conception, came to naught 
His substance was gone, his plantation sold, and 
he and his family faced actual poverty. The 
family of nine, and a lady boarder with her little 
daughter, lived upon fifty cents a day — lived, 
not starved, as the rounded forms and creamy 
complexions of the daughters testified. How did 
they do it? Frankly, we do not know; but coffee, 
French rolls (which when are bought at 
half price, and rewarmed are delicious), gumbos 
and soups, liver, red beans, rice, and hominy, 
varied with fish, fruits, and vegetables, all deli- 
cately cooked, were the materials of their fare. 
It must have been good, for the boarder did not 
grumble. 


writer’s 











stale 


The ladies were always cheerful, even 
gay, and no word of complaint ever reached the 
stranger’s ear. “The heart for any fate” is pre- 
éminently the Creole’s. She is cheerful under the 
most adverse circumstances. The plunge from 
riches to poverty, which to the average Anglo- 
Saxon temperament is awful almost as Lucifer’s 


fall, has rarely disastrous 


any effect upon the 
Creole. Repining and bitterness of spirit are 
foreign to her mercurial nature. Then she is 


born with her needle in her hand. Her sewing is 


ideal ; she delights in doing it ; she has eye forform 


and color; no two irticles of her dress ever swear 
at each other, and her gown, though only of five 
cent calico, fits her to perfection. Her feet are 
sure to.be pretty, and just as sure to be encased 
in pretty shoes. Her mirror is a part of her 


cult; a belief in the arts of pleasing, and the 


evangels of coquetry, clauses in her social creed, 














GRAFFITI. 

‘HNO this class of ancient inscriptions much at 
l tention has of late years been given, and sev 
eral collections of them have been made 

graffito, we are told, is a rude style of scribbling 
or scratching with a stylus or other sharp instru 
ment upon the plaster ot a wall, on a pillar, of 
door-post, as opportunity might offer rheir lit 
erary value is slight, and they are to be noted 
simply as illustrating the character and habits 
of a certain class of ancient Romans, or what 
may be termed “the street life of the classic 


period.” 

Many such remains 
of Roman is in the palace of the 
rs, and the Palatine, and in the 
House-wf Nero, and in still larger numbers i 


are found on the substrue 
tions ruins, 


Ceesi 


Golden 





i 
Pompeii and in the Roman catacombs. 
In 1837 a small selection of Pompeiian graffiti 





was published by Dr. Wordsworth, but the most 
complete and popular collection was prepared by 
Padre Garrucci, a Neapolitan Jesuit, and publish- 
ed in Paris, 1856. 

Greek graffiti are occasionally found upon Ro- 
man ruins, but, with few exceptions, this street 
scribbling comes to us in Latin. A few rare spe- 
cimens have come to light at Pompeii in the an- 
cient Osean 

Idle seribblings these, such as any loiterer by 
the way might mark with his knife—a touch of 
rustic pleasantry, a grotesque antic or rudely out- 
lined caricature sometimes illustrating the writ- 
ten banter or taunting jest, and seldom without 
sharp point in delineation. 

Well-outlined gladiatorial figures, intended as 
burlesques, lave also come to light. 

“One peculiar specimen of this kind of work, 
discovered by Padre Garrucci in 1856 in a sub 
terranean chamber of the palace of the ¢ 





Wsa4rs, 


range and awful interest as a me 





possesses a 5 
morial of the rude early conflicts of paganism 
with the rising Christian creed. 

“A pagan caricature is this of the Christian 
worship of our Lord upon the cross; it contains 
a Greek inscription descriptive of one Alexame- 
The cham- 
ber in which it was found is supposed to have 
been a waiting-room for slaves. 

“The graffiti of the catacombs are, as might 
be expected, nearly all sepulchral,; and of marked 
interest, as illustrating early Christian life and 
doctrine,” 


nus as engaged in worshipping God. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF NEBU- 
CHADNEZZAR. 
See illustration on double page. 

MNHWE young artist M. Georges Rochegrosse, who 

[ sends this dramatic and stirring composition 
to the Paris Salon this season, has been well 
known for scarcely more than four years. In 
1882 he received a third-class medal; in 1883, a 
second-class medal and the prize of the Salon; 
and since that time he has been hors concours. 
His subjects are historical compositions repre- 
senting leading incidents in the lives of Vitellius, 
Andromache, and other heroes or heroines, and 
his talents have a strong sympathy for melo- 
dramatic effects. He is a pupil of Lefebvre and 
Boulanger. In the latge picture, which M. Baudé 
has skilfully engraved, we see the once powerful 
and still gorgeously attired monarch prostrate 
upon the ground at the foot of a series of stone 
steps that lead to one of the streets of the city. 
His surroundings are those of filth, and he may 
almost be said to be wallowing in the mire. The 
decree of Jehovah, according to which he was 
condemned to eat grass, is being fulfilled, at least 
in its spirit, and the diaphanous majestic figure 
of the avenging angel stands by his side, its right 
foot placed upon the prostrate sovereign’s head. 
Nebuchadyezzar’s face is a strong delineation of 
human beastliness, and the faces of his subjects 
who witness his disgrace wear expressions of sor- 
rowful surprise. The artist has produced one 
of the most striking pictures in the present Sa- 
lon, and by the strength and beauty of his tech- 
nique has done much to justify the presentation 
of a subject which otherwise might be abhorrent 
to good feeling and good taste. It is a powerful 
presentation of the inexorable justice of the Deity. 





CHERRYCOTE. 
By MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 

“ ND you expect me to travel over nine miles 
LA of muddy roads behind that beast and in 
that rattle-trap?” a gentleman said, discontent- 
edly surveying the conveyance provided for him 
by an obliging countryman residing near the sta- 
tion of the Virginia railway where a way-train 

had recently deposited the stranger. 

“ Well, ’tain’t as ef thar was much to choose 
from, mister,” was the answer. “If you've a 
mind to wait till evenin’, the stage mout happen 
along. But, bless yore soul, sah, ole Buck "Il car- 
ry you thar ef you only give him time enough. 
An’ I reckon the buggy won’t break down ’tween 
this and the blacksmith’s at the cross-roads. 
Thar’s string an’ rope an’ a lot o’ nails under the 
buffler-robe, an’ little Poss here’ll manage to mend 
the damage ef so it be that thar’s a rock to pick 
up ‘long the road-side.” 

“May I drive, boss ?” was the hesitating prayer 
of little Poss (short for ’possum), as the dilapi- 
dated vehicle, drawn by a spavined plough-horse, 
got finally under way. Looking down with amuse- 
ment at his excited petitioner, Barksdale saw a 
droll little darky, costumed in meal bags, hatless, 
and with plaited twigs of wool, who, when the 
rope reins were relinquished into his hands, as- 
sumed the post of charioteer with dignity ineffa- 
ble. 

Barksdale forgot Poss and everything besides, 
as the overmastering power of early association 
took possession of him. Ten years before, he 
had left the neighborhood through which they 
were now passing, at the outset of the war be- 
tween the States, and during all that time the 
history of its places and its people had been al- 
most a sealed book to the wanderer in many 
lands. He had fancied himself weaned from his 
sentimental love for old Virginia; but here he 
was craning his neck to look at the ancient land- 
marks, recalling rides ending at this point and 
picnics at another, his cheek flushing, and a lump 
coming into his throat, like the veriest school-boy 
home for the holidays. The country was beau- 
tifully green, and as old Buck plodded along there 
was nothing to do but to resign himself to mem- 
ory and anticipation, while the spring wind, laden 
with fragrance from the blossoming woods, blew 
over him refreshingly. 

At last Cherrvcote Farm was reached, but be- 
fore they could enter it, little Poss jamped down 
to struggle with an old red gate of such persist- 
ent inhospitality that Barksdale himself could 
only force it open by half lifting the gate post 
from the crumbling soil. 

“ Barren acres,” he said, with a sigh, glancing 
over what. were once prosperous fields of grain, 
Grass grew on the roadway, and a multitude of 
little blue star flowers were crushed beneath their 
wheels. Emerging from a bit of pine woods, he 
caught sight of the gables of the old house. 
They at least were unchanged, half veiled from 
sight by Virginia creeper and wistaria, jasmine 
and roses. His old room was that one with the 
window over which grew the branch of a mul- 
berry-tree, its foliage so thick that neither blind 
nor curtain was required. As Barksdale gazed 
he saw, coming from the shrubbery around a turn 
in the road, a cavalier bestriding a-mule, This 
was a man seemingly between thirty and forty 
years old, his once clear-cut features overgrown 
with flesh, and wearing a long brown beard of 
liberal proportions, His frame, albeit a trifle un- 
wieldy, was muscular, his eyes were of an honest 
blue; his seat in the saddle, even though the 
steed was of the present unenviable class, ad- 
mirabie. His clothing consisted of a pair of cor- 
durov breeches tucked into spurred cavalry boots, 
and a nondescript shooting jacket faded by sun 
and rain, with a broad-brimmed hat of straw 
showing marks of home manufacture. At the 
first sight of Barksdale his brows knit inquir- 
ingly; in a moment he charged down upon the 
antique buggy with military dash, 

“ Lance, old fellow!’ he cried, 
sible !” 

“ Hal!” exclaimed the other, simultaneously, 


“Tt isn’t pos- 





in a tone that meant much. Immediately two 
hands met in fervent friendship. Since these 
hands had grasped each other last a river of 
blood had flowed between them. Bitter words 
had been spoken, hot discussions had raged, par- 
ty strife had-swelled resentful hearts; but now, 
when the half-brothers met again, neither thought 
of anything but the early ties of blood and affee- 
tionate companionship. Barksdale, thin, active, 
and embalmed with an atmosphere of foreign 
travel, his clothes scrupulously well cut, his 
speech refined to nicety, appeared at least five 
years younger than the bluff, sunburnt Virginia 
squire, who was, in reality, considerably his junior. 
They were the sons of a Virginia gentleman, who, 
left a widower with one small boy when he was 
hardly out of college, had consigned the little 
Lancelot to tlre care of his mother’s relatives in 
the North. Marrying a’second time in Virginia, 
Mr. Barksdale bad settled down to a peaceful 
agricultural existence on the estate belonging to 
his bride, “one of the Carters of Cherrycote 
Farm,” as that lady was styled. 

Hither Lancelot had come to spend many hap- 
py hours of irresponsible holiday in the free and 
easy life of old-time Virginia. Here he had 
learned to feel.a sincere affection for his kind 
step-mother and her boy Hal. But at the outset 
of the war his Northern training and sympathies 
in political faith set a terrible stumbling-block 
in the path of family “ pleasantness.” Unwilling 
to contest the fervid torrent of secession talk, he 
at first kept silent. This led to suspicion, and 
finally to open warfare on the part of the gen- 
erous people who had once extended their aris 
tohim. His father had died, and the widow, an 
ardent Southerner, learned to look on him with 
constraint. Even Hal, merry, handsome Hal, 
who had adored the ground Lance trod upon, 
began to quarrel with him, There was nothing 
for it but retreat. Lancelot returned to his 
Northern home, and soon heard the news that Hal 
had become a volunteer at Manassas. After that 
there was a long and painful gap in their relations. 
It was while wandering aimlessly around Eu- 
rope ten years later that Lancelot made up his 
mind to return to America, and to visit the home 
of his fathers. The resolution once taken was 
acted upon with almost feverish zeal. Now that 
he had again shaken Hal’s hand, had satisfied 
himself that the slim lad of nineteen was still 
somewhere lurking behind the veil of adipose 
matter enshrouding the man of twenty-nine, 
Barksdale breathed a long sigh of relief. As 
for the squire, he was one of those guileless na- 
tures content to take things as they find them. 
Barksdale’s foreign airs excited in him wonder 
not unmixed with amusement. He fell to spec- 
ulating over what the women would say to the 
coming of this importation of fastidious elegance 
into their impoverished household. In old times 
Cherrycote had never speculated ; secure in home- 
ly plenty, it had simply flung wide open its doors 
and bidden the stranger in. 

“Suppose we walk the rest of the way,” 
Barksdale said, springing with alacrity from his 
mouse-trap of an equipage. “I have so much 
to say to you, Hal, I don’t know where to be- 

in.” 

, “T don’t walk much nowadays; but still—” 
said the squire, getting down in rather a breath- 
less fashion, and leading the mule, followed by 
Poss and his spavined steed, along a road car- 
peted with pine tags and bordered with wild 
honeysuckles. 

“T haven’t asked you about your wife,” Lance- 
lot said, when it appeared that the question could 
no longer in common courtesy be deferred. 

“Kitty? Why,she’s splendid,” said the squire, 
heartily. “ And if you'll believe me, Lance, I’ve 
six young ones, all girls. The old house is as 
full as ever, but you'll find things down at the 
heel, I reckon. The same story everywhere here- 
about: no money, poor labor, no repairs; the 
women struggling with inefficient servants, worn- 
out furniture, worn-out clothes, But Kitty’s tem- 
per don’t wear out, thank God! You’ve not for- 
gotten what a splendid girl she was, Lance?” 

“T have not forgotten her in the least,” his 
brother answered, in a tone of slight constraint. 

“You must have been surprised to hear I mar- 
ried her. When you left, I was far gone in the 
direction of Polly Rivers, of Rivers Hall, you re- 
member. Polly played the devil with me; was 
engaged to another fellow all the while she wore 
my ring. I saw her last year at the Old Sweet, 
and, by George, Lance, she’s as big round as a 
barrel, and has three chins. Kitty, now, is slight, 
and has kept‘her figure wonderfully. I didn’t 
lose much time in courting her after Polly bounced 
me, did I? .She was always the jolliest little 
thing, was Kitty.” 

Lancelot thought of the time when he had last 
seen Kitty Morris, then a youthful cousin of Mrs. 
Barksdale’s, on a summer visit to Cherrycote. 
She was standing in the deep grass of the old 
orchard, under the cherry blossoms, in the spring 
of ’61. She was a mere slip of a girl then, with 
large dark eyes, and a weight of dusky hair upon 
her small proud head. He remembered the gown 
she wore, a sort of full-bodied thin white stuff, 
with a sash of crimson, and the trick. she had 
of interlacing her small brown Southern fingers 
while she talked. 

“ Never! never!” she had cried out, in an im- 
petuous treble, the sound of which still echoed 
in his ears. “What I promised was not to an 
enemy of my country. I would rather die than 
marry you.” 

She had faced him bravely, defiantly, two red 
spots flaming iv her ordinarily clear pale cheeks, 
but there was a tremble in her voice, as if she 
would have been glad to ery instead of speaking. 

Thus they had parted, and now Lancelot was 
again to meet her as the wife of his half-brother, 
the mother of Hal’s six girls. For a moment he 
felt like turning back upon the threshold of his 
visit, but after poor little vagabond Poss had been 
sent to the servants’ quarters in quest of refresh- 





ment for man and beast, the two walkers struck 
into a well-remembered path across the orchard 
leading to the house. The cherry blossoms were 
again in bloom, and there, under a green arcade 
of snow-laden boughs, was seen a merry group 
of ladies and children picking violets in the grass. 

Lancelot caught one glimpse of Kitty, recog- 
nizing her instantly. From the girl of seventeen 
she had expanded into a splendid beauty of 
twenty-seven, lithe and brown as ever, with a 
rich color in her cheeks, not in the least suggest- 
ing a matron oppressed by many cares of mater- 
nity and house-keeping. Swarming over her were 
a number of affectionate small girls, and at a lit- 
tle distance sat Mrs. Barksdale the elder, looking 
thin and care-worn, engaged in conversation with 
a lady whom he dimly recalled as another cousin 
of the by-gone days, then a coquettish personage 
with dimples, and wonderful plaits of hair worn 
in a crown around her head. The dimples were 
still evident, though the cheeks had faded, but 
the abundant braids were perceptibly thinner. 
Barksdale took in all these details, although he 
wondered at himself for observing them in face 
of the immediate and powerful impression made 
on him by the first view of his sister-in-law. The 
color had receded from his face, leaving him death- 
ly pale. 

“What is the matter with you?” asked Hal, 
innocently. “No doubt our Virginia sun has been 
too much after such a confoundedly long walk. 
I say, Lance, if yeu’d care to come into the din- 
ing-room and let me mix you a julep before you 
see the ladies !’”” 

“Capital idea!” Lancelot found himself an- 
swering, with a strong effort at self-control. He 
succeeded presently, and while Hal bustled around 
among the decanters, calling for ice and mint 
and strawberries, stood battling with the ghost 
of his younger self. The trial had been to the 
full as painful as he had expected. Often as it 
had presented itself to his imagination, the reality 
of suffering was not surpassed. Her face had 
shone upon him like a star from Alpine heights, 
across, wintry seas, in desert reaches, at the opera, 
in his dreams, on the pages of his books, every- 
where, anywhere, during ten long years of abso- 
lute non-intercourse. It was not until she had 
been his brother’s wife for several years that he 
heard at all of this marriage, seeming to him so 
extraordinarily incongruous and unsuitable. He 
could not reconcile it with her appearance, her 
manner, her pretehsions, now that he had seen 
her once again in the splendor of young woman- 
hood. 

The jovial good-fellowship of the kindly squire 
offended him. He felt as if he could not bear to 
see husband and wife together, to hear Hal’s lanky 
girls claim her as their mother. But Lancelot 
Barksdale had a noble nature and a strong will, 
Resolutely he trampled out the fire that had so 
suddenly been kindled up within him. Kitty was 
no longer—it was long indeed since she had ceased 
to be—the sovereign of his dreams. This brief 
madness at an end, he would be able to take her 
by the hand like a-loyal-and honorable gentleman 
as hewas. This reverie was brought to a prosaic 
ending by the appearance of Hal at his elbow, 
looking like an amiable young Bacchus, so ruddy 
were his cheeks, so broad his smile of pride over 
the beaded goblet he now presented to the trav- 
eller. 

“ Drink this, my dear boy,” cried the Virginian, 
“and if in your travels you have come across a 
beverage to beat it, may I never compound an- 
other julep !” 

Absurd as it. seemed to a man of Lancelot’s 
temperate habits to partake of stimulants at the 
meridian of an afternoon in spring, he tasted, 
nevertheless, of the amber liquid, wherein straw- 
berries coquetted with sprigs of mint in a mass 
of finely splintered ice. “Your brew does you 
credit, Hal,” he said, gayly. ‘And now to pay 
my respects to the ladies. You haven’t told me 
what welcome to expect from my step-mother. 
Tm in her debt for a long list of bounties in my 
boyhood, ‘and to have been separated from her 
all these years: through the estrangement of that 
miserable war has been a real pain.” 

At this moment in came Mrs, Barksdale the 
elder to answer for herself. She had been told 
by the house-maid of the arrival of a guest, and, 
with the usual cordiality of her kind, hastened in 
to do the honors. “My dear Lance,” she cried, 
after a momentary survey of extreme astonish- 
ment, “Iam glad to welcome you once more to 
Cherrycote.” 

“Jf you knew how much those words convey 
to me!” returned Barksdale, with real feeling, 
taking her thin old hands and kissing them. “TI 
am alone in the world since my old aunt died, a 
year ago, and the ties of early association seem 
more potent as we get on in life, I think. At 
any rate, I have fairly longed to make friends 
with you all again, and such a welcome as you 
arid Hal have extended to me heals many a wound 
of time.” 

* And I am far too old to indulge in rancor,” 
said the old lady, tears coming into her eves, 
“Now that our fearful war is over, I can regret 
the violence of feeling with which we went into 
it. Oh, Lance! I am glad your poor dear father 
was spared seeing his State conquered. I think 


it. would have killed him. But let by-gones be: 


by-gones. We must agree not to talk about.the 
war. It was kind of you to come so far to see 
us once again, and we will make you comfortable, 
though things are not as they wére at Cherrycote. 
I am sure you are glad to find Hal married and 
settled so happily. Poor as we are, his little wife 
is such a manager I have given up the house- 
keeping entirely into her hands. And those 
sweet children! Dear me! here I am forgetting 
that Kate wants you to come out to the garden, 
Hal. She wishes to consult you about her flow- 
er beds. Don’t tell her Lance is here, for she 
has not the least idea who it is. The children 
said it was Mr. Lewis come to see their papa 
about the sheep. They have gone with their 





auntie to pick strawberries for tea, but you shall 
soon see them all. Lance, you must be taken to 
your room. But here comes Hal again with Kate. 
Dear boy! he is so affectionate, and though you 
never knew her intimately, I believe, Kate knows 
you well by reputation.” 

At this point, when good Mrs. Barksdale paused 
for breath in her flow of cordial greeting, Lance- 
lot felt his temples throb, and a sort of mist pass 
before his eyes. Through the open door of the 
veranda Hal hurried, followed by a lady, and in 
a single brief and blissful moment Lancelot be- 
came aware of the fact that Hal’s Kitty was not 
his own “ bride of old dreams, whose spell went 
with him still.” In plain words, Mrs. Barksdale 
the younger was the cousin with the dimples— 
also a Kate Morris—whose given name had long 
ago departed from Lancelot’s recollection of the 
lady, had he ever thought of it, indeed. In the 
confusion of his ideas during the moments that 
followed this discovery he was absorbed with a 
longing to satisfy himself at once about the Kitty. 
“The only one worthy of that sweet, old-fashion- 
ed name,” he said, in his joyous heart, for lovers, 
as we know, glorify everything, even the homely 
nomenclature of ancestral days. 

She came in soon to answer for herself, the 
little girls, as before, twining around her waist 
and clinging to her skirts. 

“T wonder, Kitty dear, if you remember my 
oldest son, Lancelot,” said good Mrs, Barksdale, 
with an accent of pride in her presentation of the 
stranger. 

The evening sunlight slanted through a west- 
ern window of the old oak-panelled dining-room. 
Lancelot stood with his back to it, his face in 
shadow, but the searching radiance brought out 
every expression of her changeful face more love- 
ly than he remembered it, 

“You have not done me the honor to name 
the lady,” he said, taking her hand in his, 

“Still Kitty Morris, though a greater belle than 
ever,” cried hearty Hal. “It’s just occurred to 
me, Lance, that you and Cousin Kitty used to be 
famous friends, till you quarrelled about the war. 
What an idiot I was to forget it!” 

“ J have forgotten nothing,” said Lancelot, for 
the second time that day, and Kitty understood 
him. 








Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtuor or “Tone Stewart,” “My Lovn,” 
“Lizzi Lorton or Gerevriaa,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
FORESHADOWS. 


UT now the time came for the dissolving of 
this strange social amalgam. French him- 

self put up Yetta, and occupied himself like a 
veritable father with her skirts and reins ard 
stirrups. He had never seen her so near before 
—never seen her smile, nor heard her voice ; and 
no true Clinton could be indifferent to the charms 
of a beautiful woman. What a thousand pities 
that she had such a father! If Paston had been 
any one else, how gladly she would have been 
welcome at the Hall! How it irked the large- 
handed hospitable country gentleman not to be 
able to say to her “Come !”’—not to be able to 
throw the whole sorry fabric of their enmity to 
the winds, like the dry seeds of a poisonous 
weed, and then and there make friends with his 
hereditary foe! For a moment there flashed 
across the more generous part of this proud na- 
ture a kind of desire to offer his hand to Paston, 
and for the sake of his daughter let all the black 
by-gones be emphatically by-gones. But one 
glance at that glassy-eyed immovable face chilled 
the broad human impulse, and saying to himself: 
“No, by Heaven, never!” French cried ‘out : 
“Now, boys, we must be going !”—and flung him- 
self into the saddle as if he would escape a dan- 


er. 

x Then they all mounted and prepared to go— 
French and Maurice coldly saluting that objec- 
tionable father, but Lanfrey offering his hand— 
their salutes as coldly returned as given, white 
in Lanfrey’s warm young grasp was laid a hand 
as limp and lifeless as if it had been a dead fish. 
Paston was resolved that his enemies should not 
be able to score a single point against him. Pride 
for pride, coldness for coldness, repulsion for re- 
pulsion—he gave them back all they brought to 
him in fuller measure than their own. They 
should never be able to say that he had made so 
much as half a step toward them. What:had to 
come should come from them. And what had. to 
come was their submission, not his, 

To Yetta every kind of cordiality possible to 
the occasion was shown—every kind of courtesy 
was proffered lavishly, unmistakably, with the 
intention of showing that she was out of it all, 
and that she was not included in the fend. But 
beneath Maurice’s high-handed admiration ran a 
fierce undereurrent of jealousy in that she so 
plainly preferred his: brother to himself, and so 
still more plainly made him feel that she disliked - 
and disregarded him. He scarcely knew which 
feeling was the stronger—his admiration of her 
beauty or his anger with her. personally—whether ~ 
it was love or hate that he felt most keenly; for 
he felt both; and the combination was painful 
enough. 

“By Jove!” said French to his eldest son, as 
they rode up the road—Lanfrey lingering behind, 
and Brian following with drooping tail and bend- 
ed neck, breaking his dog’s heart for’ pain’ at 
parting with the mistress he loved, and to whom 
he was conscious he no longer belonged, “ your 
mother was right as well as wrong. You might 
do worse for yourself as a man, Maurice, than 
marry that sweet girl, if scarcely worse as a gen- 
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tleman to make such an alliance. If we could 
keep old Paston’s head under water for half an 
hour it would be a good thing for everybody. 
If he were out of existence I would not say nay. 
She is any man’s choice !” 

“She is certainly very lovely,” said Maurice, 
with a sudden flush on his cheek and a strange 
flash in his eyes. 

At that moment, the road widening, Lanfrey 
touched his horse and rode up to his father and 
brother, ranging himself on the outside next to 
Maurice. It almost seemed as if he had heard 
their conversation and divined its meaning. 

“] confess,” continued Maurice, with his grand 
air, “she makes me forget her birth when I am 
with her. The father is a hard pea enough ; but 
she might turn the head of a colder man than 1.” 

“You never seem to take into account the 
chance of her refusing you,” said Yanfrey, with a 
bitter little laugh. 

“Tn your favor, Lan? Do you think that pos- 
sible, dear boy?” asked Maurice, as if with gen- 
uine surprise, 

“Don’t be a fool, Lan,” said his father. “ You 
seem incapable of understanding the position. 
You don’t count in the matter. The girl is charm- 
ing. Lacknowledge that willingly; but after all, 
in view of her father, she is no match for one of 
my sons; and I do not think the most pressing 
need would make me consent. I do not know; 
but I think not.” 

“And if you would consent to Maurice’s mar- 
riage with her, why not to mine, sir ?”’ asked Lan- 
frey, hotly. 

“ Just for the reason you do not seem able to 
comprehend,” was the answer. ‘“ Your marriage 
would be a come-down without any advantage to 
the estate as compensation. Maurice’s at least 
would save the land. But I spoke of the girl’s 
charms as one might speak of a picture—a pieve 
of music—something impersonal, and that can- 
not be denied. For all that, I have not swallowed 
old Paston, body and boots, and it would be a 
hard struggle to make me.” 

“Ts a man’s love no argument ?—has it no 
claim ?” asked Lanfrey; while his brother whis- 
tled “ Phew! now the cat has jumped out of the 
bag!” and Jaughed as if he had heard a good 
joke, 

French looked at his younger son from under 
the brim of his hat—looked at him as if he would 
have looked him through, He had begun to cool 
a little on his sudden enthusiasm, and to fall back 
on his normal state of hostility. 

“None!” he said, sternly. “None! So now 
you have your answer, for the last time given. 
To you my consent will never be given—never ! 
so help me God !” 

“Father! do not forswear yourself!” broke in 
Lanfrey, in a strange voice of mingled horror and 
entreaty, 

“'l'o Maurice, all other means failing, it might,” 
continued French, not noticing the words; “ but 
to you, for your mere selfish desires—your puerile 
funcies—never! So now shut up, Lan. Your 
fully forces me to be severe; but you know it 
pains me to speak to you harshly, as you make 
me, on this matter.” 

“T can afford to wait,” said Lanfrey, in a clear 
voice. “Time will prove my friend.” 

Meanwhile Paston and Yetta rode on in silence ; 
he with a beating heart he did his best to still— 
with a pride which matched that of Satan’s when 
he thought it better to reign in hell than serve 
in heaven—she with thoughts and sensations she 
tried to subdue and was somehow compelled to 
cherish. 

As Paston carried about with him the con- 
sciousness of his mother’s spirit, inspiring venge- 
ance and fanning resolve, so had she that of 
Lanfrey, and his love and her own—which she 
only dimly knew and did not acknowledge. The 
circumstances of the way were full of him. The 
birds seemed to echo his words; the flowers to 
write: his name. The heaven hid him in its 
brightness, and the purple shadows of the hills 
were as his reflection. She tried to believe that 
he had helped her in her danger—that she owed 
him her \ife. It was so sweet to think that Lan- 
frey had saved her! that she had done a littl— 
just enough to free herself from reproach—and 
that he had done all the rest! She was too true 
a woman to be bitten with the modern mania for 
feminine individuality. Girl as she was, essen- 
tially tender, modest, and incurious about certain 
aspects and contingencies of life, she had not 
fashioned for herself her ideal marriage, nor 
made out the*portrait of her desired lover, She 
had not said to herself: “I will marry a states- 
man, a-soldier, a country gentleman, a man of 
title.” She-did not know whether she would like 
to be worshipped as a superior, or to worship as 
the inferior. All the same, the law of her nature 
was that lovely womanly tenderness which made 
the grandeur and strength and nobility of the man 
more precious than’ her own direct glory; and 
she was of the kind who, when she should come 
to the full consciousness of differences, would 
prefer to be the wife and mother of great men 
rather than be herself notorious in the world or 
famous in history. Hence she liked to feel that 
Lanfrey bad had a hand in saving her—which he 
had not had—and to carry to him gratitude and 
honor as his earned reward. 

So they rode on in silence—her thoughts sitting 
as light upon her face, and transforming all she 
saw to beauty, all she heafd to song—his rioting in 
lurid flames through his. whole being, as now he 
exulted in what he had-already got, and now 
stretched out his lean brown hand for more, feel- 
ing the time long and the way dreary until he 
should have accomplished all. When he and 
Yetta should be established at Clinton Hall—he 
the owner and she the inheritor—then he would 
be content. Until then “hell, the shadow of a 
soul on fire,” was the place where he dwelt, and 
“heaven, the vision of fulfilled desire,” still 
mocked him and eluded him. 

Then he said suddenly: “That house is doom- 





ed, Yetta, The mine is a failure, and they are 
ruined.” 

Startled out of her brooding silence, where all 
was unacknowledged love and confessed beauty, 
Yetta felt as if she had been struck somewhere 
about her heart. That handsome, well-set-up, 
prosperous country gentleman—the local lord 
through whose domain they. were now riding— 
who had been so courteous and so kind—who 
looked so every inch the ideal of the English mag- 
nate, chief in his degree and supreme in his plan 
—the owner of that fine old Hall—the father of 
Ethel, and the head of the House of which Lan- 
frey was the most beautiful member—he, to be 
on the brink of ruin—he, to have recorded against 
him the doom which cast low a greater than he, 
sentenced at his own feast—no wonder that she 
started and shivered and felt the evil omen of 
her father’s words, as he had once felt the hoot- 
ing of the owl when she had spoken of his ap- 
proval of her life’s choice—when it should be 
made. 

“Oh, father, not that!” she said, tears in her 
voice as well as in her eyes. “It is too dreadful 
to think of !” 

“It is what they themselves have worked for,” 
said Paston, coldly. “ Generation after genera- 
tion they have been diligent in their own destruc- 
tion; and now the net is closing round them, and 
they are caught without hope of escape.” 

“T will pray to God to help them!” said Yetta, 
in a low voice. P 

Paston’s thin lip lifted itself over the sharp- 
pointed tooth which represented the ripping tusk 
of his brutish ancestors. 

“Faith can do much,” he said, dryly, “but I 
question if it will put the Clinton family on its 
legs again or buy back theirestate. Delenda est 
Carthago, my girl! Look that out when you get 
home, and lay the lesson to heart. The Clintons 
of Clinton Hall are doomed, and the estate will 
pass into other hands.” 

Yetta did not answer. The sun had fallen out 
of the sky for her; the birds had no meaning in 
their song, the flowers no significance in their 
beauty; the life of nature had run out; aud she 
felt as if the whole mystery of joy, the whole 
miracle of being, were a mere dream and name, 
no more. With such grave disaster threatening 
Lanfrey and all he loved, how could she be glad ? 
—how should she not rather be in mourning— 
and in mourning keep silence ? 

Paston glanced at her as she rode by his side 
pale, downcast, dispirited. He was sorry that he 
had spoken so abruptly. She reminded him of a 
flower that has been killed by a sudden shock of 
electricity, and he regretted the precipitancy of 
his hate. 

“But it had to come,” he thought, excusing 
himself. “She must know it before she has her- 
self got entangled, for she must know that their 
ruin would be my eternal forbidding !” 

As if a girl’s love ever measured itself by a 
father’s hate, or cast up a sum in arithmetic 
wherein figures stood as barriers according .to 
their value! Poor or wealthy, Lanfrey Clinton 
would be always—Lanfrey—to Yetta; always 
one of the kings of men whom she must respect, 
and in this respect honor herself. And her fa- 
ther’s words failed in their full meaning, and car- 
ried with them no kind of personal application 
outside their inextricable sofrow ; for what hurt 
Lanfrey Clinton must hurt her as well. 

(TO BK OONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponvent. | 


JUFFED chemisettes, which have been neg- 
lected for a time, have been restored to full 
favor, and from now until next winter will pre- 
vail in the feminine toilette, principally for coun- 
try, beach, and travelling dresses. Although the 
effect is quite the same, it is produced in a some- 
what different manner. The bouffant chemisette 
of a year or two ago was merely a plastron set 
between the fronts of the corsage; at present it 
is an actual short chemise, sagging a trifle at 
the front, over'which is placed a round Figaro 
jacket, or a Breton jacket, which is square, a iit- 
tle shorter than the waist. The chemisette is 
confined to the figure by a very deep belt of the 
same material as the chemisette itself, which is 
invariably of some soft silk, such as surah or 
foulard, plain or with small figures or very small 
checks. The wide belt is drawn together in hor- 
izontal folds, and, as to color, is like the chemi- 
sette, unless ‘the chemisette is of figured silk, 
when it is of plain silk of the same tint as either 
the ground or design in the chemisette, or of the 
color of the jacket, which is like the skirt of the 
costume, The jacket is fastened only at the throat 
by a single large button. Frequently the coun- 
try or travelling toilette is supplemented by a 
long wrap of the dress fabric, without other trim- 
ming than an old-fashioned ruche of the same, 
which borders all the edges, the neck included. 
This toilette can be varied indefinitely, and is at 
once elegant, unpretending, and youthful in ap- 
pearance. 

A number of simple styles will be worn this 
season at watering-places and in the country. 
One of these is composed of a skirt of faille, 
hung in straight folds at the back, and without 
any trimming whatever, unless the inevitable foot- 
pleating beneath the lower edge can be dignified 
with the name; «a second skirt is. draped negli- 
gently upon this, of wool lace, or perhaps of coarse 
linen or silk Jace, held by a large ribbon bow on 
the left hip; the plain corsage is of sill, like that 
of the under-skirt, veiled by a jacket of the same 
fabric as the second skirt. The same costume 
is made of dull or glossy cotton, and also of ba- 
tiste, provided the weather is warm enough to 
admit of thin stuffs. Granting that it is, some 
of our most elegant families calculate to attire 
themselves in the blue cotton of which our French 
peasants, from sire to son, have cut their working 








blouses, only they will add thereto some little 
embroidery in red cotton or in white or cream. 
In general the straight skirt, pleated at the back, 
is deemed most suitable for such summer dresses, 
the various draperies, poufs, and loopings being 
associated rather with more dressy fabrics. It 
may be added that these straight skirts are worn 
everywhere and almost exclusively by girls and 
young ladies ; for a country toilette they are com- 
pleted by a blouse corsage with a wide belt or 
sash, and half-wide sleeves terminating in a but- 
toned wristband. 

The light-tinted foulards and muslins with small 
Pompadour bouquets are not employed like the 
cottons. These furnish the materials for more 
fanciful and dressy toilettes in styles that fluetu- 
ate between those of the reign of Louis XV. and 
the succeeding period. The skirt is trimmed with 
a deep flounce, headed by an old-fashioned ruche ; 
the second skirt is draped to form short paniers; 
the corsage is pointed, and opens on a guimpe or 
a pleated chemisette of plain muslin of a differ- 
ent color from the dress, or else plain white; 
knots of ribbon are everywhere: on the paniers, 
on the half-long sleeves, which are a trifle full— 
in short, wherever a bow can be attached to 
any advantage. But, on the other hand, no rib- 
bon whatever, severe plainness, a masculine shirt 
front of fine white linen, with a cambric cravat, lit- 
tle or no drapery, not a trace of trimming: such is 
the regulation costume for trips and excursions, 
the costume in which to go shopping from the 
country to a neighboring town, or in which to 
await an expected friend on an incoming train 
at the station. 

A simple trimming for linen and cotton dresses 
and figured cambrics consists of bands of white 
nainsook of various widths, which are placed 
above the hem of the skirt and along the edges 
of the over-skirt in graduated widths, the widest 
being at the lower edge. 

Later in the season, at the sea-side, girls and 
young ladies will wear a sailor costume of which 
the following is a model: A plain skirt of deep 
blue serge, ornamented on one side with a single 
long anchor embroidered in white wool; a sec- 
ond skirt of finely striped wool, dark blue and 
white, quite as long as the under-skirt, but open 
on one side to display the embroidered anchor ; 
the pleated corsage is. of striped wool, with a 
deep sailor collar of plain serge having an anch- 
or embroidered in each corner; a red silk searf 
forms the sash, which is folded about the waist; 
each end is caught together and fastened to a 
tag formed by a silver anchor. 

It was not the custom formerly to form com- 
binations in cotton fabrics, in cambrics, muslins, 


jaconets, ete. 





But so pampered have our eyes 
become by a long succession of picturesque har- 
monies and contrasts that uniformity is to them 
equivalent to monotony, and we have come to 
combine figured and plain cottons, cambries, and 
muslins, using sometimes the figured and some- 
times the plain material for the principal and 
the other for accessories, the one for the skirt, 
the other for over-skirt, collar, cuffs, ete. 

Red is still in high favor,a variety of cherry 
red disputing the paim with bright poppy red. 
A very pretty toilette destined to be worn at a 
wedding to take place in the country next month 
has a skirt of soft silk surah, in cherry-color, 
pleated all around, and associated with it a polo- 
naise of écru crépe de Chine, embroidered in 
open-work all over, the transparent work display- 
ing a cherry lining ; the pointed corsage opens on 
a guimpe of old lace; the sleeves terminate at 
the elbow, are quite full, and are of cherry silk 
veiled with-open-work crépe de Chine. A round 
hat of the “embroidered crépe lined with cherry 
silk, with a wide brim raised on the side, is worn 
with this toilette. 

If plaid fabrics are not regularly adopted for 
whole costumes, they are still much used for ae- 
cessories. With a skirt of a plain color in silk 
or Sicilienne, paniers of plaid surah will be worn, 
and a scarf of: the plaid surah will be on the 
pointed corsage, draped crosswise, being fastened 
with a silver plaque on the left shoulder, travers- 
ing the front and back, and knotted under the 
right arm. 

The summer season always affords scope for 
invention, and the favorite theme for variations 
this year is the Louis XV. dress. Costumes are 
designed of sky blue veiling embroidered with 
small roses, of ecru or pale green mousseline de 
laine printed with colored flowers, with the skirt 
opening at the front or side, or perhaps between 
all the breadths, to display successive flounces of 
lace or of embroidered net. The corsage is often 
made in casaque shape, opening widely on a front 
formed of lace ruffles; bows of satin or velvet 
ribbon, composed of loops without ends, called 
“butterflies,” which were in favor about the year 
1740, are strewn among the lace flounces of the 
skirt. 

The costumes displayed at the Grand Prix 
races this year can hardly be accepted as an in- 
dex to present fashions. Such execrable weather 
attended the festivities that to draw conclu- 
sions from what was there seen would inevitably 
lead to the deduction that the fashionable fem- 
inine toilette consisted of a water-proof. Fortu- 
nately some of the costumes prepared for the oc- 
casion had been previously scanned at the mo- 
distes’. Among them were dresses made with 
the straight skirt described above, hanging in 
perpendicular folds at the back, that is, with a 
shirred basque crossed by a belt composed of 
plaques and pendants of fine jet, and with a col- 
larette to match the belt. One costume was of 
fine black Chantilly lace overa lining of change- 
able silk in cherry and blue, with a shirred lace 
corsage having a corselet of dark blue silk, A 
dress of square-meshed black net had the eor- 
sage and skirt streaming with jet, covered with 
eut jet beads of various shapes and sizes; a most 
brilliant dress, butso heavy! The bonnet accom- 
panying this costume was a coarse fancy straw, 
faced with sea blue velvet, with a panache in 





citron yellow intermingled with straw-colored 
ribbon. 

All the éeru and cream’ laces, and all the 
fabrics which copy laces, form the staple for this 
summer’s toilettes, Sometimes the entire dress 
is made of one of these materials, sometimes 
only a part of the dress, as a tablier hung on a 
silk skirt, or perhaps one side of the skirt and 
a plastron to match; or it may be an entire lace 
skirt, upon which is draped a searf of foulard 
or grenadine. An entirely novel combination is 
the following: a straight skirt in cream silk lace 
which has the pattern embroidered in relief ; 
under the transparent lace skirt is a skirt of 
chamois-colored silk with a narrow pleating at 
the foot; the short round over-skirt of light 
chamois cloth is simply raised very high at the 
sides; the corsage of the same cloth opens on 
two rows of lace, which face each other and ex 
tend to the waist, a short basque extending be 
yond, below a wide belt of chamois gros grain 
fastened by a large round gold buckle. Doubt 
less a combination of rich silk lace with cloth 
seems surprising, and still more surprising does 
it seem that cloth should be worn at all in sum 
mer: but the calendar does not always make a 
summer, and it is a fact that this toilette-has 
been voted charming on all sides. 

White, sky blue, several shades of pink, and 
lastly pale violet, not mauve, but a violet with a 
slightly reddish tinge, are the colors which will 
be worn most at the beach, at casino receptions, 
and at country houses. 

The shirred corsages of thin wool dresses are 
often completed by a high fichu terminating half 
way down the front, aud fastened under a star- 
shaped bow. In place of a fichu sometimes a 
scarf is worn, edged with lace; one end is pleat 
ed and fastened at the throat; it is caught up 
lightly at the waist, and descending loops a 
short over-skirt. This is very youthful and pret- 
ty, and elegant even when made 


ith very inex- 
pensive fabrics, 


EmMELINE RayMonp. 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. L. L.—Make your white muslin with a basque 
not lined, and insert a V of Valenciennes insertion in 
front and back, and at the top of the coat sleeves ex- 
tending from the armhole almost to the elbows. Then 
put Valenciennes lace in thick flounces around the 
foot of a plain muslin skirt, and drape the embroider- 
ed muslin low over it. Wear a watered ribbon sash 
white, pink, or green. 

A Sunsoriser.—Your mirror will need to have the 
quicksilver renewed upon it, and your mildewed 
stockings should be sent to the dyer’s. 

O_py Sussoriser.—Get checked wool for travelling 
and morning dresses at the sea-side, with also white 
cloth, navy blue canvas, and Louisine silk, and a su- 
rah or a lace dress for each of the girls. Have a pink 
(scarlet) coat for the brunette, and a light brown cloth 
coat for the blende. Then have high dark straw 
round hats, with ribbons and feathers for trimming 

J.L. B.—Your green silk will be very useful as a 
waist lining and foundation skirt under black lace 6r 
canvas, or else white canvas or green grenadine, Do 
not have it dyed. 

Sum Bionpe.—Have a soft vest, sash, and ac allops 
for the foot of your sammer silk of surah of the same 
shade; make with a basque and deep over-skirt. Use 
a vest and revers on the over-skirt of olive or brown 
velvet for your white dress. Get plain dark bine sat- 
teen to match that in your striped sample for a basque 
and drapery, with a vest and skirt of the striped goods 

Sussortser.—It has long been the custom for a 
widow to drop her husband’s given name; but the 
tendency now is toward retaining it,so that you will 
not err in doing either i 

A. E. N A kilt skirt, short-draped apron, long 
ba drapery, and a postilion basque with velvet 
revers, collar, and cuffs make up the best style for 
your striped wool dress. Don’t attempt to make it 
“very dressy,” as such fabrics are now mostly made in 
the severest tailor fashions. : 

Baokwoon's Gier.—lIt is good form to use your hus- 
band’s or brother's title when introducing him. Cer- 
tainly the hostess invites her visitor to come again, 
and the visitor expresses her wish to see the hostess 
soon at her house. The place of honor for a gentle- 
man at table is on the right of the hostess; for alady, 
on the right of the host. In seating six or eight army 
officers at table you should place them in order of 
their rank. 

Axir.—A gray surah basque and sash will be pretty 
with your striped silk. Get a black canvas basque 
and over-skirt to wear over your black silk, or else 
have black piece lace and some flounces with scalloped 
edges. 

Anxious Inquirer.—lIt is still correct to say good- 
morning when saluting a friend in the street, and this 
is used all day, but “how d’ye do?” is the expression 
heard at all times of day or evening when two people 
meet and stop to speak. * Quite well, thank you,” 
may be answered quickly, but need not be said at all, 
as the inquiry is merely a form, 

H. L. J.—If you are the bride at the six-o’clock wed- 
ding, wear white undressed kid gloves reaching above 
the elbow if the sleeves are short; if you are a guest, 
wear either white or light tan gloves. Gentlemen 
wear peari-colored gloves with wide stitching on the 
back. 

Frank L.—Wecannot give addresses in this column, 
amd you did not sigu your whole name. 

Kansas Crry.—Puat your visiting card in a small en- 
velop (without anything else), and send it so that it 
will reach the hostess who invites you as neatly as 
possible to the hour of the wedding. In sending a 
present, enclose your card, writing on it,“ With Con- 
gratulations.” Do not send a card at the same time to 
the mother. Get Chantilly lace, or an imitation of it, 
and make it over black satin or satin surah 

Sur.—A wrap is not necessary for ciurch or street 
unless needed for warmth. White wool shawls are 
not worn to church in New York. Entire suits of 
wool are preferred to silk for the street, or else wool 
over silk. Have either the jacket or Newmarket as 
you please. 

Sunsoniser.—Your lace is a stylish new design of 
imitation guipure, bat is not good enough for a hand- 
some dress, French lace in imitation of Chantilly is 
preferable. 

wea.—Your buff alpaca will make a very stylish 
dress for a girl of seventeen if made in severe tailor 
fashion, with revers, cuffs, and collar of golden brown 
velvet on the basque, and a simple kilt skirt with 
apron drapery. Wear a white straw hat with brown 
velvet trimming, and tan-colored undressed kid gloves. 

Grace.—The gentleman should ask permission to 
correspond. Young girls of seventeen here do not 
“drive alone with gentlemen.” You will find all such 
questions treated in a kindly spirit in Manners and So- 
cial Usages, a book that will be sent-you from this of- 
fice on receipt of $1. 

Cuarrav.—Do not alter the first hat. Use brown 
crinkled crape and poppies or wings to trim the écru 
straw. For the black Milan straw have high looped 
bows of velvet ribbon, or else of striped white and a 
color to suit your travelling dresa. 

J. F. 8.—Wear black kid slippers and black stock- 
ings with a lace dress at a concert; the gloves should 
be very light tan-colored undressed kid in Mousque- 
taire style, wrinkled on the wrist and arm, but not us 
long as those formerly worn, 
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Antique 
Lace Squares. 
Tue ground for 
these lace squares is 
square- meshed netting, 
worked either with écru flax 














Fig. 1.—Har 
or ANTIQUE 
Lace Square. 


thread or with écru silk 
twist. The pattern is darn- 
ed in partly in the color of 
the ground, and partly in 
pink, blue, and olive silks ; 
some of the figures are 
outlined in chenille, and 
crossed with bars of gold 
cord. 


Borders for Linen 
Embroidery.—Figs. 
1-3. 

See illustrations on page 496. 


Turse borders, which 
will be found useful for 


various decorative purposes, are to be worked in cross and Holbein stitch 
with silk, wool, or French working thread of a single color. 
canvas or the coarser grades of linen the threads of the fabric are a sufficient 


Brack Satin Apron. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 23-25. 








Worked on 
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JACKET witH Cape. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XL, Fig. 57 





Sarreen Dress.—Back.—See Fig. 1, 
Front Page.—{For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-10.) 





CottaR AND TIE. 
For description see Supplement. 


























guide to placing 

the stitches regular- 

ly; but for finer tex- 

tiles a strip of Berlin 
canvas is basted on, the em- 
broidery is worked over the 
meshes of this, and when the 


Brack Six Apron. 
For description see Supplement. 


écru cross-stitch canvas; it is covered with a small all-over or diaper pat- 
tern, worked in garnet silk and gold thread. 
finished with gold cord sewed on in loops. 












































Fig. 2.—Hatr 
OF ANTIQUK 
Lace Square. 


work is finished the canvas 
is drawn out in threads, 


Embroidered Work- 
Pocket. 
See illustration on page 505, 





A strip of olive plush, six- 
teen inches long by eight 
wide, is required for this 
pocket. One end is sloped 
to a point three inches deep, 
A band of embroidery orna- 
ments the plush, covering the 
middle of the strip, and leav- 
ing a border two inches wide 
exposed all around. The 
ground for the embroidery is 








The edge of the canvas is 
The plush is lined with satin 








Perricoat yor Girt From 1 To 3 Years OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 26-28, 


Piais ano Piaw Zepnyre Gincuam Dasss. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL. Figs. 80-40. 


Empromwerep Crare Mouii Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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and interlined with stiff canvas; the straight end is 
then folded up and sewed to form the pocket, the 
edge is surrounded with thick silk cord, and the flap 
fastened down with a button and loop. Ribbon 
bows are placed at two opposite corners, 


Embroidered Waste-paper Basket. 

Tue front and back of this basket are decorated 
with an applied embroidered panel. The ground for 
this panel is olive felt; the full-sized outline design 
is given in Fig. 29 on the pattern-sheet Supplement. 
The embroidery is executed in shades of red and 
olive, with wool, silk, and chenille combined, and 


Fig. 1.—Fancy Straw Bonner. 
For description see Supplement, 








Emsrowwerrp MonoGraM. 
LO 


Fig. 1.—Fiaurep Grenapise Mantiita.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, II., Figs, 11-14. 


















Beapep Tutte Peverine. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 50 and 51. 


Emprowrrep Waste-PAPER BaskET. 
For design see Supplement, No. VL., Fig. 29. 


with the edges and veins 
defined in red and gold 
tinsel. The edges of the 
panels are studded with 
wool pompons, and a knot 
of plush is fastened at 
each upper corner. 
Strings of pompon tassels 
are tied to the handles. 
The basket is of green 
reeds plaited on ebonized 
cane; it is without a lin- 
ing, only the bottom be- 
ing covered with olive 
felt pinked at the edge. 


Footstool with Em- 
broidered Band. 


Tue top of this foot- 
stool is upholstered in 
mahogany red plush, 
which is mounted to sim- 
ulate a scarf, with hang- 
ing ends that are edged 
with tassel fringe. A 
band of embroidery ex- 
tends along the middle of 
the scarf; it consists of 
a geometrical design 
worked in Gobelin stitch 
on canvas in colored 
wools, with the canvas 
background filled in with 
écru wool also in Gobelin 
stitch, 


EMBROIDERED Monogram. 








A “PROFEEL MACHINE.” 


LMOST at the close of the last century, 
A one Miers, of London, styling himself 
“ profeel painter and jeweller,” drew the like- 
ness of his sitter in profile upon an oval slab of 
prepared plaster of Paris; the drawing was 
done with India-ink, and the slab was mounted 
in a frame. 

In some instances the likeness was drawn on 
paper with India-ink, and the details, the hair, 
ear, and other features, and the coat and collar, 
were “worked up” with bronze powder. The 
greater number were, however, in black and 
white: a cheaper form, and doubtless as agree- 
able to the eye of admiring friends as more 
elaborate touches of “ high art.” 


Fig. 2.—Briack Lace Bonner. 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 2.—Ficurep Grenapine Mantitta.—Front.—|See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 11-14, 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

Honry-oomp Povprne.—One cupfal each of sngar, 
butter, flour, molasses, and milk, four eggs, one heap- 
ing teaspoontual of seda, the same of ginger, cloves, 
alls; ice, and ground cinnamon, mixed, Separate the 
whites from the yolks of egg. Beat the sugar and 
yolks together, then the molasses and milk, next the 
butte “. Whip the whites to a stiff froth, and add alter- 
nately with the flour. Finally put in the soda dissolved 
in alittle boiling water. Place immediately in the oven, 
and bake for three-quarters of an hour. To be eaten 
hot with sance. 

Freson Panoakes.—-Beat together six eggs and a 
half-pound of flour. Melt a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, and add it to the batter, with one ounce of sugar 
and half a pint of milk, and beat till smooth. Put by 
the tablespoonful into a hot frying-pan, slightly 
greased, running the batter e venly over the surface of 
the pan by tipping it about. Fry the pancakes a light 
brown, spread each one with jelly, roll it up, dust with 
powdered sugar, and serve. 

Cream Fairrens.—Dissolve four ounces of corn- 
starch in half a pint of milk. Piace another pint of 
milk on the stove to heat.. Separate the yolks of three 
eggs from their whites. As soon as the milk boils up 
add to it a half-pound of sugar, the cornstarch, three 
ounces of butter, yolks, and a teaspoonful of vanilla 
flavoring, stirring the yolks in one at atime, and beat- 
ing the cream until it is smooth with an egg-beater. 
Let it simmer gently for five minutes, and then spread 
it one inch thick over a buttered dish, and Jet it cool. 
Dust your bread-board thickly with bread-crumbs, lay 
the cream dough upon it, and cut it out in diamond 
shape. Beat one egg with the remaining whites just 
enough to mix them, and then brush over the pieces 
of cream in this before cooking. Fry them in boiling 
lard, and when done lay them on a sheet of brown pa- 

vier to free them from grease, Arrange the 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 


Dr. C. S. Entas, Wabash, Ind., says: “I prescribed 
it for a man who had used intoxicants to excess for 
fifteen years, but during the last two years he has en 
tirely abstained. He thinks the Acid ‘Phosphate is of 
much benefit to him.”—{Adv.) 





“Summer Saunterines py tor B. & L."’ and 
**Winnipesaunkee and About There,” two illustrated 
books of travel, descriptive of the Summer Resorts of 
the White and Franconia Mountains and the Lake 
and Hill country of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
with hotel lists, tours, time-tables, maps, etc., will be 
mailed free on receipt of six cents in stamps for each 
book to pay postage, on application to Lucius Turr.x, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston and Lowell R. R., 
Boston, Mass.—[ Adv.] 





ADVELRTISHMHEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


ra aan, Brsaklast Cocoa. 


% ce Warranted absolutely pure 










Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


lactated Food 


THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preveutive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


It has heen the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food would be retained, Its 
basis is Svean or Minx, the most important element 
of mother's milk. 


It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most Economical of all Prepared Foods. 

Sold by Druggists—2hc. , 50c., $1.00. 

ae An interesting pamphlet, entitled ‘* Medical 
Opinions on the Nutrition of Infants and Invalids,” 
sent free on application. 
) LL, RrouaRrvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





| R. T. FELIX GOU RAU D'S ORIENTAL 
Pr apscee. OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 












ss Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 

a | 2 Moth-Patches, Rash, and Skin dis 
wl< Bea  ¢ases,and every blemish on beauty, 
m2 Ss and defies detection. It has stood 
a&s=— ss « BONS ES years, and is so barm- 
mm oe oS y te it to be 
i i fy sure it y properly 
besos Accept no 
ih <a ° id counterfeit of Baller 
& 2 name, Dr. L. A. Say- 

za er snid to a lady of the 





haut-ton (a patient). 
“As youladies will use 
them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of 


Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Cunadaa, and 
Europe. 


FERD. . HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


BA het ARY 
wo OMAN WANTED§2: re her owe 


References exchanged. aa at 
-¥. 


ae AY ‘BROS. 14 Barclay Street, 


GRANULA 


Aa} Tncem| perable he Food. . Read peaty Sor ‘zener 




















FOR A DELICIOUS 


—AND— 


ATISFYING 
S BREAKFAS | 


Nothing equals Griddle Cakes 
raised by means of the Health 
Preserving, Pure Vegetable Dry 
Hop, WARNER'S SAFE YEAST, 
to be had of all Grocers 


AT 10 CENTS A BOX. 
10 Cakes in a Box. 


If your Grocer does not keep 
it, order it by mail of 


Warner's Safe Yeast € Cc 0., Rochester, N. Y. 


1784. 1886. 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
nee 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Avtione. Russian, Macramé, 





rout 


us, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


LINEN FLUS®6 «& 





IMPERIAL HAIR REGEN ERATOR» 
Is the enly ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
Nvray. It produces every shade, from the 
ghtest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
less; is equaily, desirable for the beard. 

. Turkish or Rassian baths do not affect it. 
Price, ¢1"and ¢2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d 8t., New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO. 


METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and last- 
ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 












39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, ' 





PEARLS 7. MOUTH 





BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT, 


wane renders the teeth writr, the gums rosy 
nd the breath swerr. It thoroughly removes 
tartar from the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 





As a sea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a — and enduring 
eee igen This powder is a med- 
cated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth, THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
sold by all reliable druggists, or 
will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
"ic DEAF 
THE 
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Peck’s Parent IMPROVED CUSHIONED EaR R ny 


Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and 
work of the natural om. nvisible, com: petale: oa | 
always in position, All conversation and even Ra ti 


heard distinctly. 


Send for ‘illustrated book with testimoni 
als, FREE, Address F, HISOCOX, 


Broadway, N, a 















My WTOlter & ‘SOAP, 
HENCE THE BEST &- CHEAPEST. 














PRIESTLEY’S WHITE 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the same way. 


fabrics, Clairette, Fe: 


SILK-WARP FABRICS. 


Five distinct 


ather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each 


in six grades, show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain weaves, and come 


in cream shades and in snow white for mourning. 


They will be found to furnish a variety 


in warmth, style, and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making 


and trimming. 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City 


by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s 
Craw ford, & Simpson, and Le Boutilier Bros. 





Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co,, Simpson, 





oF. J] BJOREMUS ON 





Tower Soaps: 


** You have demonstrated that a Jer-fectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the communit in Pec! 
the employment of your Ber, ‘La Belle 
soap over any adulterated article. 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 





"aN COAW WID IWIN 
2 yQ0K1s UIFL ISOM FL. 





Latest an BABY BANGS, lifelike, and 
the RECA MIUIER Coiffure, charming, with my Im- 
perial El: astic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; $3 
and $5 upward. 

Feather-light SWITCHES, all of naturally curly 
hair, $5 each, equal to $10 ones elsewhere. 

All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold, Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CU'ITING 
AND CURLING on the premises by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing anc shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. ALBURNINE, the wonderful prepa- 
ration for coloring the hair golden auburn, $1.50, 
THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for beautifying 
the fame tgp the greatest snecess of the period, 

2, complete, atid a complete assortment of beautily- 
ing cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

7] | Spring Cai Catalogue now re now ready, mailed free. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


II AS been known for 60 years to be the best, purest, 
and most fragrant tooth powder. It white ns 


| the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 


gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Cheap tooth powders, pastes, and washes contain acid 
and gritty substances which scratch and ruin the 
enamel, but Rowlands’ Odonto is warranted free from 
all acid, gritty, or deleterious compounds. The only 
genuine Odonto is Rowlands’, of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. Sold by the best druggists, 





THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
vA SENSIBLE | E WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, rt, and. Beauty 


"6000 SENSE 


foun ce MAES 


THOUSANDS st tte. 








FIT ALL AGES 


Infants to Adults, 
Sold by leagis retailers 
every where. lor circular, 


FERRIS BROS. Monotacturers 


81 White St., NEW YORK, 


If you will send ten cents 
in stamps to the Mack 
Publishing Company, 
528 Washington Street, 


New York, they will send you complete words 
of Mikado, and music of its most popular songs, and 
etchings of its principal characters, alxo ten exqui- 
site chromo cards. Or for four cents they will send 
you two of their Beantiful Mlustrated Ladies’ Books, 
such as every lady of refinement should have to 


beautify 1 their b homes. 
» “PARTED BANG” 


beeen ICURLY ladies 
ing’ to 1 
Show ‘wear or ieee ov ay ny part 
to size and cae. 
ask, with prep’n 
Cosmet: 








E.Burnham, 71 State-ot ont 1 Music Hall)Chicago 


FASTENETTE PARISIENNE, 
Send 25 cents, and get a pair. It keeps the shoe- 
strings from curving. D.A.L 
8 and 15 Franklin St., Newark, N. J. 


. en 1875. 
PURCHASING AGENCY, "si 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








R.H. MACY & 60., 
14th St, Sixth Avé.,and 13th St, N.Y. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


Wonderful Wearing 
VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY 
GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITIONS AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, 
AND NICE 1383. 

TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIF- 
FERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
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THOMPSONS 





‘WHOA MON 
‘QUAY GUILT OF2 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANCS. 


Light, thin, s0 cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 
PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 
Jar style worn. Every lady her own hair-dresser. 


BEAUTIFYVING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
skin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival. 
Price, $1.00 a Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre,warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmless. Price, 50e¢, a Box—mauilable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, Indelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50. and $1.00 a Botthe—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable 

Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel for the complexion. 
$1.00 a Bottle—not mailable 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair-dressing ever published. 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 





MRS. C. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave.,N.Y. | 






BREAKING 


CORSETS 


HEY FIT AT ON adjusting themselves to 
the form of the enel as en Ager yt every 
movement so that it is ¢mpossibloe to break 
steels, Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 

funded afterthree weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look out for 
worthless imitations see et Pe name BALL is 














all leading ‘dry goods dealers. 
CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
Chicago, Ill., and New York City. — 
WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
tings, Moles, and Snper- 
fluous Hair permanently 
removed, Complexions beau- 
tified. The Form developed. 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent seuled), 4e. 
We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
beautiful.” —Gopry’ 8 Lapy’s Book. 

Correspondence conjidential. Mention this paper. 
EYE-SICHT BY MAIL. 
Although be thous- 

sate ot niles ea froma O8 
for Spectacles or : Kye-tinuscs. nd for directions, 
FIELD GLASSES, SPY GLASSES AND TELESCOPES 
Of the most improved construction. 
=o | being omaey, fo. , 6 to 75 times nearer 
n_ reality 


on the box, ALSO OUR GU TEE. For sale by 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 

Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 

MME. VELARO, 249 West 22¢ Street, N. Y. City. 
can fil your eyes PE REECTLY 

md for Catalogue, 


QUEEN & co., Opticians, - 
824 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 





Laptgs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS, 


150 pieces Extra Quality PRINTED COTTON 
TURKISH CREPES, no ironing required 
in doing up, strictly fast colors, twenty-five different 
patterns on Ecru and White grounds. Reduced to 


15c. per Yard. 


Le Boutillier | Qf 25d 
Street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 











PASouat 





This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 


“THE MIKADO.”’ 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise : 

Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘‘ Yum-Yum.” 

Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

‘Three Little Maids from School.” 

Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.”’ 

George Thorne, as - - - = ‘'Ko-Ko.” 

Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘' Nanki-Poo.” 

Frederici, as - - - ~- ‘The Mikado.” 

Fred Billington, as - - ‘ Pooh-Bah.” 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 
ns 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-office address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 


I. L. CRACIN & CO., 
No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


[lastat et Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly pg 50 cents. Send 





orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N N. ¥. 





LADIES 
At the Sea-side or Mountains, remember the won- 
derful cooling effect of Madame LEWENBERG’S 
PASTILLES DE FLORENCE (white and tinted). 
Safest face powder or cream. For sallowness, 


Rouge Powder is not affected by perspiration or 


washing. Price 50 cents. Ask Druggists and 
Fancy-Goods Dealers. 

N. B.—Samples and testimonials mailed free 
on receipt of postage stamp, by Mur. LEWEN- 
BERG, 258 West 23d St., N.Y. Mention Paper. 


French, German, Spanish, tfalian, 


You can, . ten weeks’ lok , master either of these 
languages "sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ric, S. Rosasruat’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
questions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


’ MEIS @ 00, 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


Send six scenta for postage, and receive, 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 

right 


away than anything else in this 
world. Fortenal await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


HIRES’ “IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 5 cts. Makes 5 gallons 
of a delicious, sparkling, and w holesome be verage. Sold 


by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Excuse me, Jennie, but isn’t that an exquisite odor ? 
Yes, inde&d it is, and | have often wished to ask you what perfume you were using 


| should love dearly to know 
Why, it’s Lundborg’s EDENIA. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, EDENIA. 


LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 


If you cannot obtain above in your vicinity send your name and address for Price List to the 
Y¥ 


manufacturers, 





DamelksSans 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE. 
The largest Silk Department in New York. 
Established over a quarter of a century. 


JULY BARCAINS. 


American Colored All-silk Surahs, warranted 
to wear, in every shade, heavy and fine goods, 69e. 
yard ; value 85e. 

Heavy Colored grain Silks, finest quality, made 
in every shade, $1.00 yard ; regular value $1.50 

40 colors ( faney shades) Colored Satin Duchesse 
rich quality, 98c. yard ; unsurpassed at $1.50. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Dry Goods purchased through our Mail Order 
Department, amounting to $5.00 and upwards, 
when money accompanies order, will be transported 
Sree of all Mail or Express Charges except Register- 
ing by Mail. 


On C. O. D. orders we will pay for return of 


money ONLY. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH & NINTH Sts., N.Y. 
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SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 

se, 


SE M {, 54 West 23d St. ; 
And at v ANTINE’S, 877 (Broadway. New York. 
Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


JHEMINWAY & SONS: 
VISED EDITIONS 

CART NEEDLEWORK, WiLL 

se arte R) 








IN JULY 


7 
OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND_¢1 
INEMBROIPERY° may ED. 


LSSUED. PRICE’ BSCS 
PABMINW Ay SONS. SLIGO, 


7BREADE SE NEw 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Stxru Avenur, New York, 


THE NEW PATENT 


STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 


Explanatory cirenlars supplied by the patentee: 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery. 


THORP'S Sys chaP oe sone 











OUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


Silks Reduced. 


150 pieces Summer Silks..... 25c., 45c., G5e. 
Formerly 45c., 5c. , s5c. 
50 pieces 27-inch Black Surah Silk......... 79¢. 


Reduced from $1.00 

100 pieces 23-inch Black Satin Surahs....98c,. 
Reduced from $1.50. 
MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


BROADWAY & 14th St., New York. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
| infancy to old age, are positively cured by the 
Cutiouna Remepirs. 

Curiovra Rersoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood ¢ perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the canse, 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair 

Curtoura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, is in 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Curiouna, 50 cents; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soar, 25 cents. Prepared by the Porrer 
Dave anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

&#~ Send for “ How ro Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Rurvumatto, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the 


Curtoura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25¢ 


Art Interchange, 


For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six issues of a X-page paper; six pattern 
embroidery supplements, full size; also three very 
beautiful Colored Studies, viz: 
STUDY of SNOWRALLS; STUDY of DOGWOOD, 
double page; MARINE VIEW, by Epwarp Moran, 
double page. 

ae eopy with recent colored plate 20 cents. 

A INTERCHANGE CO., 37 & 39 West 22d Street, 

_ Mention this paper. New: York, 
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BLACKING 





| PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE L gt FOR IT 


CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR AC 


-» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD amb Ai.,-- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other, 
__ GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Armes, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JUL IAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 


EAFNESS its CAUSES and CU RE,by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the day 
with no benefit. Cured himse/f in three months, 
and since then hundreds of others by same process. 
, plain, simple and successful home treatment. Ad- 
dress T.S. PAGE, 128 East. 26th St., New York City. 


OPT 0M MORPHINE HABITS 
quickly and painlessly cured 
athome. Free Trial Course 
toall. HUMANE KEM- 
EDY 


CO., Lafayette, Ind. 








Mare? E FIR BUDS, in boxes containing one 
pound, will be sent to any address, postpaid, for 
50c. The odor is lasting, agreeable, and recommended 
as a remedy for headaches and lung diseases. 


OWEN MOORE CO., Portiand, Me. 


TOKOLOGY G20" 


The very best book for CENTS. Sample pages free. 


Complete LADIES GUIDE 





Cloth, $2.00; Morocco, $2.75. SANITARY PUB.CO., Chieaga. 
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SOCIAL ECONOMY. LONGITUDINALLY HALF. 


“DOLLAR A GAL! LAWS, IF THEY CHARGE EZ MUCH FUR “T DIDN'T WANT A WHOLE FIGURE. I TOLD YOU PLAIN- 
A FELLER EZ THEY DO FUR A GAL, SUE, WE’D BETTER LET LY BEFORE I POSED THAT | WANTED ONLY A HALF FIGURE,” 
ICE-CREAM SLIDE, AN’ STICK TER LEM'NADE.” “WAL, ’TIS ONLY A HALF FIGGER—THE FRONT HALF 
Or YE. IF YE’D SAID YE WANTED A QUARTER FIGGER, 

LIKE THE PICKSHUR TO THE LEF’, YE COULD ’A HAD IT,” 


GOOD ADVICE INDISCREETLY GIVEN. 


BRUSQUE OLD DOCTOR (after making an examination). 
“WELL, SIR, YOU HAVE A BAD CASE OF HEART-DISEASE, AND 
ARE LIABLE TO DROP DEAD ANY MINUTE, AND YOU MUST 
AVOID ANY KIND OF EXCITEMENT, SiR, AS YOU WOULD THE 
CHOLERA.” 


going to be as bright and new as{a gold coin fresh from the 
mint.” 

** Are you on the staff?” 

** Yes; and a precious piece of good luck it is, too, for now I'll 
have a chance of getting rid of all the MSS, those confounded 
editors have been sending back to me for years past.” 


FACETIZ. 


A SAD CASE. 


Ir’s no wonder, indade, not at all, 
That the poor folks do talk dynamitin’, 
For they stood a great dale, ma’am, before 
They un their boycottin’ an’ fightin’. 
An’ sure as me name’s Miss O'Rourke, 
"Tis a sight to put wan in a passion, 
The boss wid his daughters and wife 
Carriage-ridin’, all dressed in the fashion. 


cr a 
THE ARCHERY PRIZE. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 
“T’'ve won it! I’ve won it! The archery prize!” 
Brave Harry exclaimed, with delight in his eyes; 
And all his companions with hearty good-will 
But I'm forgittin’ the rayson I called: Applauded him well for superior skil 
1 heard that you'd been afther sayin’ 
Your pianny you'd sell, an’ it’s me 
That would like to larn instrument-playin’. 
A silk dress or two less in a year 
Would lave pay for a taycher, I’m certain, 
An’ my lady an’ gintlemin frinds 
Would find it most highly dayvertin’. 


“At hitting a target of wood, 1 confess 

I'm not very skilful,” said Archie to Besa, 
*“ But if I could borrow from Cupid a dart, 
I'd aim for the centre of somebody's heart.” 


So closely he fixed upon Bessic his gaze, 
Her heart was in tumult, her cheeks in a blaze; 
And. "twas easy to see, though the shadows lay dark, 


yo hundert is all I can give, \ 
But two bunder' 4 That the arrow already had entered its mark, 


For that’s iv’ry dollar I’m savin’ 
This long while—bad cess to the man 
hat gits diamonds out of me slavin’, 
An’ niver a trate gives a gurril, 
. Nof dyen a paitch or bananny! 
But what matter? I'm come here the day 
To buy, if you plaze, your pianny. 
enuinnd@piemene 


Said Archie, “‘ Men differ, you know, in their aims, 
And I'd rather be lucky in love than in games.” 
Said Bessie, ** Though claiming no skill in the sport, 
I own I’m quite fond of an archery court.” 


“Indeed !” cried the fortunate swain, as he prest 


A little city maiden, on a visit to her uncle's farm, saw a 
threshing-machine in operation for the firet time. 

“Oh, amma!” cried she, rushing into the house all out of 
breath, “ there’s something out in Uncle Joe's barn with two 
horses in it, and they keep going and going, and never get 


any where.” 
BRIGHT AND NEW. 


“ Hallo, Verser, have you heard of the semi-weekly that is 
to be started soon 7” 

“No. What is it to be called 2?” 

“ Can’t tell yon—that’s asecret. But I can tell you that it's 

















MISS GORDON. “ WHERE Is MR. LOTHARIO, CmsAR?” 

NEW BUTTONS (conacious of his dignity, in loud tones). 
“On YESM, HE'S IN THE DECEPTION-ROOM A-WAITIN’ FOR 
You, mum.” 
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ALI. THE DIFFERENCE! 
SCROGGINS. “VAN ARSDALE, YOU'RE ABOUT AS WELL DRESSED AS ANY MAN I KNOW, AND I'M LOOKING FOR SOME, 
ONE TO SET OFF MY FIGURE THE SAME WAY. WHO's YOUR TAILOR ?” 
VAN ARSDALE. “\FippLer, iN FIFTH AVENUE.” 
SCROGGINS, “ FippLer! wHy,1 Go To HiM Now!” 


The beaatiful, blushing young girl to his breast. 
“*My dear, you're the target of every one’s eyes, 
4ud I'm proud to have won such an archery prize.” 


comneneaitiypiocomione 
A GOOD CLAIM. 


Wasurneton Lawyer. “ You say you are entitled to a pen- 


sion ?” 
Parntor. “ Yea, I think so.” 
Lawyen. ‘* Were you wounded ?” 


Parnior. “No; but I laid out eight hundred dollars in hard 


cash for a substitute.” 


Lawyer. “‘ Ab, yes, I see. Just give me a ten-dollar bill, 


and fill out that blank.” 
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